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Canada Sp 


ANADA HAS SIGNALIZED the be- 
C ginning of the fourth year of its war 
effort with the successful flotation of 
another very large war loan. According 
to the returns thus far published of the 
campaign of October 15 to November 
7 to raise $750,000,000 of the Third Vic- 
tory issue, more than $971,000,000 was 
actually subscribed to the bonds of the 
two series offered, which pay 3 percent 
and 1% percent, respectively, for a 
14-year and 32-year term. 

The reported amount does not equal 
the $994,000,000 subscribed to the Second 
Victory Loan, which was floated in March 
of this year. That issue, however, in- 
cluded some conversions, and, consider- 
ing these and the currently higher level 
of taxation, the new loan is the more im- 
pressive achievement. 

The ease with which these compara- 
tively large sums have been raised at 
frequent intervals seems to mean that 
the Dominion is well on the way toward 
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eeds Activities 


In Fourth War Year 


realizing its ambition of financing the 
war at home, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary character of the commit- 
ment. 


Pay-Roll-Savings Results 


A feature of the loan was the success 
of the special effort made to enlist wage 
earners’ savings for the double purpose 
of raising needed funds and diverting 
purchasing power away from commodi- 
ties and toward the development of post- 
war reserves. The distribution of the 
loan was wider than for any previous 
issue, 1,826,000 persons having sub- 
scribed, of the total population of 11,576,- 
000 counted in the 1941 census. This 
is almost double the number of sub- 
scribers to the First Victory Loan floated 
in June 1941. 

The receipts of the loan (some of 
which will be realized in installment 
payments deducted from pay rolls) are 





Courtesy Wartime Information Poard (Canada) 


Among 40,000 members of a force of volunteers who are helping to fill Canada’s manpower 
needs on Ontario farms are many sturdy young men like this member of the “Farm 


Cadets,” 


in addition to the Government’s current 
revenues, which are also setting records. 
A total of $1,068,617,000 was reported on 
the receipt side of the Department of 
Finance accounts for the first 6 months 
of the fiscal year April 1 to September 30. 
War expenditures during this period 
totaled $1,760,811,000 and total expendi- 
tures $2,017,105,000. 


These figures are generally in accord 
with budget estimates. They include 
the cost of financing Canada’s free gift 
of exports to Britain, as well as payments 
on war contracts. The total of these 
latter for the entire war period was re- 
ported in October to exceed $5,500,000,- 
000. Contracts placed on Canadian ac- 
count totaled $2,883,000,000, on United 
Kingdom account $2,241,000,000, and on 
other account $375,000,000. 


Wartime Output at New High 


Referring to production, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports that re- 
corded output for the first 9 months of 
1942 shows marked expansion. While 
some industries have been handicapped 
by the growing shortage of labor and 
supplies, operations in general have been 
at a much higher level than in 1941. 

Mineral production gained nearly 18 
percent and manufacturing production 
no less than 37 percent in comparison 
with the 1941 output for the same period. 


The Bureau bases its estimates of the 
situation on newly revised production in- 


dexes which give the war industries a 
greater representation. It expects the 


total of salary and wage payments in 
1942 to reach an all-time high of $4,143,- 
000,000, as compared with $3,470,000,000 
in 1941. 


The increase is in line with the steadily 
advancing level of industrial employ- 
ment which is expected to pass the 
3,000,000 mark by the end of the year. 
From returns made monthly by employ- 
ers of some 1,800,000 workers, the Bureau 
calculates the average per capita weekly 
earnings in the Dominion on September 
1 at $29.68, compared with $26.22 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1941. 
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Beef from the range-lands of the Canadian West moves in a never-ending stream. 


Record Retail Sales 


The expanding total of employment 
and earnings has continued to hold up 
trade volume notwithstanding the op- 
eration of the pay-roll plan of paying in- 
come taxes, which came into general op- 
eration at the beginning of September. 
All regional buying centers emphasize 
the increasing pressure of material 
shortages on dealers’ stocks, but in gen- 
eral dollar turn-over remains well above 
last year’s. Clothing, shoes, and food 
have been the commodities most in de- 
mand. 

In the gains in country-store sales, 
one finds an indication that the improve- 
ment in farm income prospects this fall 
has contributed substantially to the 
marked rise in demand. In this con- 
nection, however, it must be noted that 
recent developments in the Prairie Prov- 
inces have tended to modify somewhat 
the early enthusiasm over the record size 
of this year’s grain crops. Weather in 
October and November was very unfavor- 
able for the harvest, in that rains, frost, 
and snow, in conjunction with the short- 
age of farm labor, delayed threshing in 
some northern districts to the point 
where it is now said that some grain will 
have to remain in the fields through the 
winter. 

Deliveries, in relation to the size of the 
crop, have been small; the pressure on 
storage space has been less than ex- 
pected, and the ability of growers to make 
deliveries and to realize in cash has been 
somewhat prejudiced. 


Increase in Hog Prices 


A new 10-percent increase in hog 
prices is indicated by the terms of the 
new contract recently negotiated with 


the British Government for bacon ex- 
ports in 1942-43. The quantity to be 
shipped, also, has been increased from 
600,000,000 to 675,000,000 pounds. 

The hog population of the Dominion 
is showing large increases in response to 
this important stimulus to production. 
To meet the export requirement, how- 
ever, the domestic consumption of pork 
has had to be curtailed so that the in- 
creased supply is largely unavailable for 
use at home. 


Butter Stocks Cause Anxiety 


Low butter stocks have caused some 
anxiety in recent weeks. To discourage 
speculation, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has restrained holders from 
having in store any more than 75 percent 
of their stocks at the corresponding date 
of last year. 

Cheese exports for United Kingdom ac- 
count, which have been bonused by both 
the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments, have tended to divert production 
from butter, but it is expected that this 
situation will be adjusted eventually 
through the new subsidy on butter-fat 
production which was announced some 
months ago. 

To assist in the control of prices, but- 
ter exports will require the refund of the 
subsidy, and exports can be made only by 
permit. 


Beef Supply Under Control 


The beef shortage, which was com- 
paratively serious in some eastern cen- 
ters in the summer and fall and for a 
time threatened meat rationing, has 
faded—partly because of the seasonal in- 
crease in cattle marketings and partly 
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because the Government has taken firm 
control of supplies by shutting off private 
exports and creating a cattle-buying or- 
ganization which is able to divert all cat- 
tle offered to the home market. 

Shipments to the United States, which 
were increasing sharply in the spring 
and early summer, are reported to have 
dwindled to inconsiderable quantities, 

Producers are dissatisfied with the con- 
trol because it limits income prospects 
at a time when many elements of produc- 
tion cost have risen, but cattle prices are 
relatively high. According to official re- 
ports, good steers weighing up to 1,050 
pounds brought $10.05 per 100 pounds at 
Toronto in October as compared with 
$8.81 for that month of 1941. 

Because of the growing complexities 
of the domestic food situation and the 
importance of the Dominion’s large ex- 
port to the United Kingdom and other 
United Nations, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has recently set up a Food Re- 
quirements Committee which will have 
the duty of coordinating various ele- 
ments in the production and supply sit- 
uation. The Federal Departments of 
Agriculture, External Affairs, Finance, 
Fisheries, Trade and Commerce, and the 
Prices Board will have memberships. 


Holding Down Cost of Living 


An announcement by the Minister of 
Finance indicates that the Government, 
by tax reduction and the broadening of 
subsidy payments affecting tea, coffee, 
oranges, and milk, will make an effort 
to hold the cost of living down to ap- 
proximately the level of November 1, 
1942, when the official index stood at 
17.6 percent over the pre-war or August 
1939 level. 

Since general price control was in- 
augurated a year ago, the index has 
risen less than 3 percent, but about $30,- 
000,000 has been paid out in subsidies. 
The cost of the new measures is expected 
to be perhaps $40,000,000 additional. 
Coffee prices would be reduced to con- 
sumers by 4 cents a pound, tea prices by 
10 cents a pound, and milk prices by 2 
cents a quart, this last being called by 
the Prices Board a “general objective.” 
Oranges also would be reduced in price 
to the level of September-October a year 
ago. 

By making these reductions, it is hoped 
to offset the pressure on the index from 
other goods which is gradually increas- 
ing as the supply situation becomes more 
critical. It is to be noted that, in the 
case of tea and coffee, the reductions will 
apply to rationed goods and hence can 
have no effect in increasing consump- 
tion. Oranges and other fruits have not 
so far been subjected to ceiling controls 
but are included in the general scope of 
the Prices Regulations. 


Control Methods Questioned 


In the general field of controls, an in- 
teresting question has been raised by the 
recent decisions of Ontario courts that 
the Government may not delegate the 
special powers it exercises by virtue of 
the War Measures Act of 1914. This 
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act is the basis of much of the emergency 
executive action, including the price con- 
trol. The Government’s authority to in- 
stall such measures is not questioned, 
but it is contended that the decisions of 
administrators, who form the bulk of 
the control machinery, are without legal 
foundation. To clear up the issue, a 
reference is being taken to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, which is expected to 
rule in the near future. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
issued an order in November prohibiting 
the opening of new businesses or the ex- 
tension of old ones so as to create new 
outlets. This is obviously a step in the 
direction of reconciling the existing busi- 
ness structure to the exigencies of the 
tightening supply and labor situation. 

It is expected to be followed soon by 
other comprehensive measures looking to 
the concentration of industry and the 
further regulation of labor in order to 
eliminate the manpower shortage which 
is affecting production unfavorably in 
lumber, mining, and agriculture. 

The Prices Board will have charge of 
that part of the program which relates 
to the curtailment of production—and 
the National Selective Service that part 
of the program which involves the trans- 
fer of labor. A set-back to the latter 
has occurred in the recent resignation 
of the Director, reportedly over difficul- 
ties in arriving at a practical plan of 
operation. 


Labor-Transfer Experiments 


As reported previously, limited curtail- 
ment action has already been applied to 
two industries—gold mining, unless pro- 
ductive of base metals, and newsprint 
production in the Niagara Peninsula and 
St. Lawrence Valley. In the latter case, 
the order, which was for the purpose of 
eking out the supply of hydroelectric 
power, was accompanied by a require- 
ment for the licensing of production and 
by authorization for the pooling of re- 
ceipts. It has not been indicated, how- 
ever, that the latter is being effected. 

On the question of mobilizing labor, an 
experiment has been made in the recruit- 
ment of workers for the nickel mines by 
the voluntary transfer of some 700 gold 
miners from Kirkland Lake and other 
northern Ontario centers where work has 
falien off. 

Important precedents also have been 
set in the relaxation of the wage control 
in order to pay loggers in the Queen 
Charlotte spruce industry and in the 
British Columbia copper mines a special 
wage bonus for the purpose of attracting 
labor. 

As a result of these developments it 
has been suggested that the control over 
employment which is currently exercised 
by the Government employment offices 
is inadequate to care for the needs of 
hard-pressed industries because it does 
not reach labor that stays on the job in 
nonessential work. 


Issue of Steel Workers’ Pay 


The wave of disputes which troubled 
the labor situation during the summer 
has subsided, but some unauthorized 
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strikes have taken place, including one 
of short duration in Border Cities plants 
in November over the issue of equal pay 
for women. It has been arbitrated. 


An important outstanding issue which 
is receiving the attention of a Royal 
Commission is that of the proper base 
pay for workers in the primary steel in- 
dustry in Ontario and Nova Scotia. The 
workers contend that it should be settled 
on national rather than on regional 
lines. 


New Enterprises and Plans 


New items are constantly coming to 
the fore in war production. In the re- 
cent, news there has been the announce- 
ment of encouraging commercial tests 
on Steep Rock iron ore which are ex- 
pected to insure the development of On- 
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tario’s large deposits notwithstanding 
the extensive drainage work required. 

Molybdenum production in Quebec is 
also a probability as the result of the un- 
covering of a large new deposit of ore in 
the northwestern part of the Province. 

Commercial production of magnesium 
from Ontario dolomite is now well estab- 
lished. 

The general chemical and explosives 
program is being extended to include 
some 10 new plants to come into produc- 
tion in 1943. 

A new Crown company, Victory Air- 
craft, Ltd., has been established to take 
over the manufacture of Lancaster 
bombers from the National Steel Car Co. 
at Malton. 

Because industrial production has 
grown to large figures, Canada has been 
made a member of the Combined Produc- 
tion Board of the United Nations. 





Courtesy Wartime Information Board (Canada) 
The upper part of this Canadian picture might remind one of bakers filling pies with butter- 
scotch. In reality, these Dominion war workers are pouring TNT into heavy shells. 
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LittleKnown Territory, World’s Greatest Sisal Source, 
Plays Role in War Supply Today and Has Promising Future 


By Cromwe i A. Ricues, Department of Commerce 


N THE PRODUCTION of foodstuffs 

and other agricultural products, Tan- 
ganyika Territory, together with the 
other British East African countries, is 
playing its role in the war effort. Grow- 
ing demands from the armies in North 
Africa and in the Middle East give a 
new importance to such production—an 
importance which will continue in the 
post-war years when foodstuffs and other 
commodities will be needed for areas 
devastated by the war. 

Tanganyika Territory, now largely un- 
developed, but possessing potentialities 
for a much greater agricultural produc- 
tion, can contribute much toward sup- 
plying many commodities that will be in 
demand. 

The country now known as Tanganyika 
Territory comprises that portion of the 
former German East Africa which was 
placed under British mandate at the close 


of World War I. In area, it is approxi- 
mately 366,000 square miles, nearly twice 
the size of Germany before that state 
began in 1938 its career of territorial ag- 
grandizement. It lies on the east coast 
of Africa between the Equator and 12° 
south latitude opposite the islands of 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mafia, the latter 
being administered as part of Tangan- 
yika Territory and the first two as the 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar. 


Geographic Features 


Kenya Colony and Uganda Protec- 
torate form Tanganyika’s northern 
boundaries, while on the west the Ter- 
ritory borders on the Belgian mandate 
of Ruanda-Urundi (an area of approxi- 
mately 20,000 square miles formerly com- 
prising a part of German East Africa) 


ee ane rene 








and the Belgian Congo. On the south 
lie Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and 
Portuguese Mozambique. A portion of 
the northern boundary passes through 
Lake Victoria—the reservoir of the Nile 
and the largest lake in Africa. For a 
distance of about 300 miles the western 
boundary runs through Lake Tanganyika, 
the longest fresh-water lake in the world, 
and in the south the Territory borders 
for a short distance on Lake Nyasa, the 
third largest lake in Africa. 

Tanganyika has three clearly distin- 
guishable natural regions—the coastal 
lowlands, the high plateau, and the high 
mountain slopes around Mount Kiliman- 
jaro in the north and the Livingstone 
Mountains in the south—and these have 
had direct bearing on the economic de- 
velopment and the settlement history of 
the area. 


Hot, Humid Coastal Plain 


The coastal plain is, for the most part, 
narrow, though it broadens out to a 
width of about 100 miles around Dar-es- 
Salaam. About 1,000 square miles of this 
area are covered by mangrove forests. 
The entire belt is both hot and humid 
and, consequently, has not been favored 
by Europeans as a place of permanent 
abode. The mean temperature is about 
80°, the rainfall approximately 60 inches 
annually, and the humidity is always high 
throughout the rainy seasons, which last 
from February through April and again 
from October through November. 


Plateau Country 


The plateau which covers most of the 
country has an elevation in all parts of 
more than 2,000 feet, much of it exceeds 
4,000 feet, and near Lake Nyasa in the 
south it reaches 9,000 feet. Most of this 
vast area is characterized by acacia—tall 
grass and bush. Some of the central por- 
tion is exceptionally dry, making the land 
unsuitable for any purpose except graz- 
ing. The western and eastern parts of 
the plateau, however, have a moderate 
rainfall, though the rain is often torren- 
tial when it occurs. These sections of the 
plateau are suitable both for grazing land 
and for the production of warm-weather 
crops such as cotton. 


Temperate Highland Region 


The highlands around Kilimanjaro, a 
snow-capped mountain rising 19,321 feet 
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near the Kenya border, the highest peak 
in Africa, are more temperate and, con- 
sequently, are more desirable for Euro- 
pean habitation. 

This region has fertile volcanic soils 
suitable for raising cool-weather crops, 
a rainfall of more than 50 inches, and 
the temperatures are not unpleasant. 
The highlands to the south also have 
been found suitable by Europeans for the 
establishment of plantations. 


Operations of the Germans 


European penetration into Tanganyika 
did not come until a relatively late period. 
Although the Kilimanjaro is only about 
200 miles inland from the coast, it was 
not seen by a European until 1848 when 
Johannes Rebmann, a German mission- 
ary, reached the area from Mombasa. 
Between 1860 and 1865 German nationals 
displayed considerable interest in ex- 
ploration of the region which was to 
become German East Africa, but it was 
not until 1884 that the German Colonial 
Society, with the blessing of the German 
Government, was formed for commercial 
exploitation and colonization of the re- 
gion. Numerous treaties were made by 
the Society with tribal chiefs whereby 
land concessions were obtained. 

In 1888, the successor to the Society. 
the German East Africa Company, con- 
cluded an agreement with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar for cession of the coast from 
Tanga to the Rovuma River for a period 
of 50 years. In 1889, the German Gov- 
ernment formally proclaimed a protec- 
torate over the coast and the hinterland, 
and this action soon received the recog- 
nition of the other African colonial 
powers. 


Few White People 


Although Tanganyika Territory has 
now been open to European settlement 
for more than 50 years, its white pop- 
ulation has remained small. Forbidding 
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From East African Manual 


Inspecting ivory at warehouse in Dar-es-Salaam; Tanganyika. 


climatic conditions, a very abundant 
wildlife (leopards, lions, elephants, hip- 
popotami, rhinoceros, crocodiles, and 
adders are present in numbers, as well 
as the mild giraffe and zebra), and the 
physical characteristics of the territory 
have apparently been responsible for 
this, inasmuch as it was the policy of the 
German Government to encourage col- 
onization; and the British Government, 
as mandatory, has not adhered to the 
policy followed in West Africa of re- 
stricting land ownership to natives. 

Of the more than 5,000,000 inhabitants 
of the territory at the time of the out- 
break of the present war, less than 7,000 





From East African Manual 


Baling press on Tanganyika sisal estate. 


were Europeans. At the close of the 
period of German control there were 
slightly more than 5,000 Europeans in 
German East Africa, of whom about 4,000 
were German nationals. 


Natives and Astatics 


Some 34,000 “Asiatics,” chiefly Arabs, 
reside in the Territory, for the most part 
in the coastal regions. 

The native population of Tanganyika 
is made up of members of more than 100 
tribes, each with a distinctive dialect 
and varying customs. Most of the tribes 
are of Bantu origin, although some are 
Bushman. Swahili, the language of 
Zanzibar, is generally spoken and under- 
stood throughout Tanganyika, particu- 
larly along the trade routes which orig- 
inally radiated out from Zanzibar. 


Towns and Their Trade 


The chief towns of Tanganyika Terri- 
tory are the port cities of Dar-es-Salaam 
(“The Haven of Peace”) and Tanga, and 
the inland towns of Arusha, Bukoba, 
Dodoma, Iringa, Kigoma, Moshi 
Mwanza, and Tabora. 

Dar-es-Salaam, the capital and larg- 
est town in Tanganyika (33,500) was 
originally established as an Arab city 
but was abandoned. In 1887, it was re- 
established by the Germans and built 
into a well-planned tropical city. It is 
the chief port of Tanganyika and the 
sea terminus of the Central Railway. 
Tanga, located 136 miles north of Dar- 
es-Salaam and only 80 miles south of 
Mombasa (Kenya), ranks first in the ex- 
port of Tanganyika’s major crop—sisal. 

The inland towns of Arusha and 
Moshi are located on the Tanga Railroad 
in the farm country around Mt. Meru 

(Continued on p. 22) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Regulations on Weight of Er- 
port Bales Changed.—Regulations gov- 
erning the weight of exports of wool in 
bales were modified by Argentine execu- 
tive decree No. 125,953 of July 29, pub- 
lished in the September 1942 issue of the 
Boletin de la Direccién General de 
Aduanas. The application of decree No. 
120,512 of May 29, which had as its pur- 
pose the saving of shipping space, had 
been difficult, as bales prepared in estab- 
lishments in the National Territories of 
the South could not be adjusted to the 
permitted weights, and also because 
many traders did not have modern hy- 
draulic presses enabling them to prepare 
bales meeting the requirements. 

The new decree provides that bales of 
wool for export, without change in their 
present size, must weigh: Greasy wool, 
420 to 550 kilograms; washed and clean 
wool, 380 to 480 kilograms. In each lot, 
a tolerance of 5 percent of the bales is 
acceptable. 

Excepted from these provisions are 
bales shipped from ports of the National 
Territories of the South and destined for 
export. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 17, 1942, for announcement of previous 
decree. ] 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Trade in Jamaica in November con- 
tinued slow. Imported stocks in the 
hands of wholesalers and retailers were 
reported to be rapidly dwindling, and lit- 
tle hope was held for their replenish- 
ment. The principal concern was with 
regard to commodities other than food- 
stuffs, for as yet there has been no seri- 
ous shortage of food products, and the 
Food Production Coordinating Commit- 
tee is achieving good results in increas- 
ing the production of local foodstuffs to 
replace imported commodities. 

The cost of living has continued to 
rise, despite the many efforts on the part 
of the government to stabilize prices by 
creating ceilings and the subsidizing of 
certain industries. Unemployment and 
the high prices demanded for staple 
foodstuffs affected, particularly, the 
peasants and laboring classes. 

Weather conditions during the past 11 
months have favored agriculture, and, 
with the exception of bananas, the out- 
put of the Island’s principal products has 
been fairly well maintained. Foreign 
trade has also been rather well main- 


tained, despite a deterioration in ship- 
ping facilities. 


CONDITIONS IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Petroleum production, Trinidad’s prin- 
cipal industry, was maintained at capac- 
ity levels during November. Most of the 
local industries producing entirely for 
domestic consumption also maintained 
their share of relative prosperity. Gen- 
eral trade was carried on at reduced 
levels, and the demand for foodstuffs 
exceeded the actual supply. 

Electricity continued to be rationed, 
and transportation problems were be- 
coming increasingly difficult. The 
Transportation Committee, appointed by 
the government in July, was expected to 
take stringent measures soon to coordi- 
nate all forms of transportation and to 
reduce unnecessary utilization of avail- 
able equipment. 

A soap shortage has developed, owing 
to lack of necessary chemicals for local 
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Argentine Gaucho of Today 


Our cover picture this week 
shows a moderate gaucho of Ar- 
gentina mounted on a typical 
Argentine “criollo” horse. This 
photograph was taken by Albert K. 
Dawson, world-traveler now on the 
staff of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The bridle and breast-band are 
trimmed with silver, the stirrups 
are of silver, the stirrup straps sil- 
ver-trimmed. The rider wears the 
typical loose trousers, soft boots, 
and silver-mounted belt. 

The Argentine saddle has no 
horn, and the lasso, made of braid- 
ed rawhide, is therefore attached 
to a ring on the right side of the 
saddle. The lasso is carried coiled 
over the horse’s rump. The saddle 
has a sheepskin cover and has only 
one very wide girth. 

This picture was made on one 
of the stock ranches near Mar del | 
Plata. | 


| } 

















| 





manufacture and of packaging materials. 
The water shortage was being studied by 
the three largest municipalities and by 
the government. 

Credit was freely available for all oper- 
ations that did not involve foreign ex- 
change or that were approved by the 
government control authorities. Col- 
lections have maintained a normal level, 
but may be expected to diminish gradu- 
ally during the next few months, owing 
to the general decline in retail trade. 

The food situation in Trinidad has 
shown signs of improvement, largely as 
a result of some supplies of domestic pro- 
duction being made available. However, 
a probable shortage of labor indicates 
that the improvement will be only tem- 
porary. October exports of the princi- 
pal crops—cocoa, coffee, and sugar— 
were far below the record for October 
of last year. 

No rise in food prices occurred during 
October 1942, but an increase in the cost 
of household equipment and tools has 
caused the general index for the average 
workingman’s family to rise. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Canned Fruit and Vegetable Sales 
Limited.—Canners and distributors in 
Canada have been ordered by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board to set aside 
and to hold for the Food Administrator 
25 percent of the quantity of canned 
fruits and vegetables which they had on 
hand November 1, 1942. The same ap- 
plies to quantities canned subsequent to 
November 1. 

The 25 percent restriction placed on 
sales applies generally to any fruit or 
vegetable product packed and preserved 
in containers of 16 ounces or more; to 
jam, jelly, or marmalade in containers 
of 2 pounds or more; and to fruit for 
remanufacture in quantities of 30 pounds 
or more. 

If a canner has sold or contracted to 
sell to the Department of Munitions and 
Supply 15 percent of his 1942 pack of 
canned tomatoes, as provided in order 


No. 148 of June 24, 1942, he is required. 


to retain for the Food Administrator only 
10 percent of this product. 

Jewelry Industry Subject to Further 
Curtailment.—The beginning of 1943 
will find Canadian jewelry manufactur- 
ing almost completely curtailed as a re- 
sult of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
restrictions effective after December 31, 
1942. No manufacturer of jewelry will 
be permitted to use any precious metal in 
the manufacture of a long list of speci- 
fied items, nor may any textile be used 
in packaging or displaying a number of 
the listed items. The manufacture of 
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costume jewelry is limited to pendants, 
chokers, bracelets, earrings, or brooches, 
but no brass or copper may be used in 
these articles. The manufacture of 
sterling-silver toilet ware or silver-plated 
toilet ware is restricted to combs, 
brushes, and mirrors, and the manufac- 
ture of sterling or plated flatware—other 
than knives in one size, forks in one size, 
and spoons in three sizes—is prohibited. 

[For previous announcement regarding 
curtailment of the jewelry industry see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 28, 1942.] 


Emergency Coal-Production Board 
Established.—The Canadian Govern- 
ment has established an Emergency 
Coal-Production Board, consisting of 
three members, with the object of meet- 
ing a grave emergency in the field of 
coal production. 

The Board is given wide powers to 
stimulate and organize increased coal 
production in Canada, including the 
opening of new mines and, if necessary, 
to close low-producing mines where the 
labor can be transferred to more effi- 
cient operations. The Board will have 
power, after consultation with the Prov- 
inces and with labor, to suspend for the 
duration of the war any rules or regula- 
tions respecting employment in coal 
mines which may be found to be serious 
impediments to maximum production. 
It will also have power to direct the pro- 
duction policy of mines and, where nec- 
essary, to provide financial assistance to 
mines which are financially unable to 
continue in maximum production. 

The Coal Board will work in coopera- 
tion with the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and National Selective Service. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Leaf Tobacco: 1943 Import 
Quotas.—The import quotas for foreign 
leaf tobacco from nonsterling areas es- 
tablished in 1942 under terms of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, are to be 
continued, with one important exception, 
for the calendar year 1943, according to 
a decision of the Import Control Com- 
mittee as announced in Customs Memo- 
randum WM No. 34 (supplement 11) of 
December 1, Ottawa. 

The amended order carries a 50 per- 
cent reduction in the amount of Bright 
Virginia flue-cured tobacco that may be 
imported in 1943. The new quota is fixed 
at one-fifth of the average “imported 
and/or taken for use” during the calen- 
dar years 1938, 1939, and 1940. 

Other types and quantities that li- 
censed tobacco or cigar manufacturers 
may:‘import under permit and/or may 
“take for use” under the supervision of 
the excise officer in charge are as follows: 
“Perique,” “Latakia,” and “dark fired,” 
not exceeding two-thirds of the average 
taken for use during the calendar years 
1938, 1939, and 1940, and “cigar binder,” 
not exceeding three-fourths of the aver- 
age for the same years. 


[For previous announcement see ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1942.] 


Cocoa Beans, Powdered Cocoa, Choco- 
late, and Products of Cocoa or Chocolate: 
Exports Prohibited Except Under Per- 
mit.—Exports from Canada to any desti- 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


nation, of cocoa beans, powdered cocoa, 
chocolate, and products of cocoa or 
chocolate, are prohibited except under 
permit, according to a memorandum of 
the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, dated November 30, 1942. 


Ceylon 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Semimanufactured Articles of 
Iron and Steel: Imports Restricted tc 
Government Bulk Purchases—Under a 
notice of October 28, 1942, published in 
Ceylon, all imports of specified semi- 
manufactured articles of iron and steel 
are to be coordinated and purchased, as 
far as possible, in bulk, by the Govern- 
ment on behalf of importers. 
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Included in the list are: Hoop iron;. 
engineers’ and carpenters’ hand tools; 
ball and roller bearings; typewriter 
parts; and the following articles of iron 
and steel—wire, tubes and pipes, ex- 
panded metal and other materials for 
reinforcement, plates and sheets, bars, 
rods, slabs, bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, 
screws, chains, electrodes, and nails. 

This action has been taken in view of 
the increasing difficulty of obtaining sup- 
plies of these commodities through com- 
mercial channels. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Treaty with Colombia 
Ratified by Chilean Legislature-—The 
most-favored-nation treaty of commerce 




















Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
(Thirty-third in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Higher Living Standards As a Dominant Objective 


The conscious and intensified striving for higher living standards is a potent 
revolutionary force in the world today. Never before has so much effort been 
made to bring home to the mass of the people in all countries that their standards 
of life are too low—whether judged by what is socially desirable or by what is 
technically and economically possible. 

That such statements are no exaggeration of the facts has been shown by the 
studies made within the past 10 years. These reports have supplied statistical 
measures of the starvation, of the lack of clothing, of the miserable housing which 
is the lot of the population in many parts of Europe, in Asia, in Latin America, 
and of a considerable proportion of the people even in the richest countries. 

The facts are not new, and conditions presumably are now better in many coun- 
tries than they ever were before. What is new is the importance attached to these 
conditions, the conviction that they have no justification, and the emphasis that 
they must and can be improved. Everywhere is the growing demand for more 
adequate nutrition, for better housing, for more clothing, for improved sanitation, 
and for greater medical care as a basis for healthier and more efficient living. 

The desire for improved living standards is fostered by every advance of tech- 
nology, by the spread of education, and even by the new creeds which on the 
surface seem to deny it. Through the press, from the platform, over the radio, 
the people in all lands are exhorted to consume protective foods and vitamins. 

They are told how science and technical progress have reduced space and ex- 
tended climates so that most foods can be obtained at all times at reasonable prices. 
They are harangued about the vast surpluses of wheat, cotton, meats, and other 
products in the United States, in Argentina, in Australia and New Zealand; and 
about the starving millions in China and India as well as in the very countries 
where the surpluses are to be found. 

Every new social creed—whether Nazism, Fascism, Communism, Hispanicism, 
nationalism, or democracy—stresses the need for a healthy and vigorous nation as 
the standard bearer of the new ideals. By implication and expressly, these creeds 
promise to their followers better conditions of work and life, educational oppor- 
tunities and larger facilities for recreation. 

The shortages of Soviet Russia, the “guns-versus-butter” policy of Nazi Germany, 
the meager rations of Italy, and the ordeal of self-denial in Japan are explained 
and excused as a passing phase of the struggle toward a fuller material existence. 

In the democratic countries, no subterfuge or disguise is needed or practiced. 
The doctrine of the “abundant life” is accepted as part of the Western faith in 
civilization. 


(From “Economic Consequences of the Second World War,” by Lewis L. Lorwin. 
Publisher: Random House, New York City. This is the second of three excerpts 
from this noteworthy book that are being published in Foreign Commerce W eekly.) 
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. and navigation between Chile and Co- 
lombia, which was signed on November 
27, 1936, was ratified by the Chilean 
Legislature by decree No. 1863—bis, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of November 
20, 1942. In addition to the provisions 
for reciprocal tariff concessions embod- 
ied in the original agreement, the Chil- 
ean Government accepted certain sup- 
plementary undertakings relating to the 
binding of the existing import duty on 
coffee, measures to increase the importa- 
tion of Colombian coffee into Chile, and 
the possibility of establishing Chilean 
shipping services to Colombian ports. 
The treaty will come into force following 
approval by the Colombian Government 
and the exchange of ratifications. 

A summary of the provisions of this agree- 
ment was published in ComMERcE RErorts of 
January 2, 1937.] 


Import Duties Modified on Newsprint, 
Magazine Paper, and Certain Printed 
Matter.—Paper of specified qualities im- 
ported into Chile for use exclusively in 
the printing of newspapers, magazines, 
and books has been exempted from pay- 
ment of import duty under provisions of 
Chilean decree No. 7321, published in the 
Diario Oficial, and effective October 31, 
1942. The provision for duty-free entry 
is limited to paper weighing less than 165 
grams per square meter, white or lightly 
tinted, containing more than 30 percent 
of mechanical pulp, watermarked by 
means of parallel lines spaced at inter- 
vals of 4 centimeters, and unsuitable for 
use with writing ink. 

The decree also excludes from entry 
under the provisions of tariff item No. 
1757, covering printed books and maga- 
zines, bulk shipments of periodicals im- 
ported for use as wrapping paper, over- 
issue Magazines and newspapers, and im- 
ported publications without title or date, 
having blank spaces for reprinting, or 








Duty-Free Privileges for _ 
Service Men Abroad | 


Timed to coincide with the ex- | 
change of Christmas gifts, an- | 
nouncement has been made that | 
men in the United States armed | 
forces abroad may now send pres- | 
ents or souvenirs valued up to $50 | 
back home duty-free. Families and 
friends of service men fighting in 
remote areas may now really enjoy 
receiving exotic knicknacks and | 
beautiful, useful gifts without the | 
painful payment of customs duties. 

Those who wish to send duty- 
free packages to “Yanks” overseas 
are urged to address such parcels 
to the soldier through his Army 
Post Office address, to the sailor 
care of his ship or Navy number 
address, and to the marine through 
his Unit number. Otherwise, the 
package might arrive only after a 
great delay, or be entirely lost. 
Greatest hardship of all, the sol- 
dier, sailor, or marine would prob- 
ably have to pay heavy duty for 
his package. 
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which from their format convey the im- 
pression that they were printed in Chile. 

[Further information regarding the con- 
ditions governing the entry into Chile of 
printing paper and printed matter under the 
provisions of this decree may be obtained 
upon request to the Division of International 
Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. ]} 
China 


Transport and Communication 


Linking of Three Main Highway Net- 
works.—In 1940, Free China had only 
50,000 miles of dry-weather roads, the 
press states. 

The Government is now in process of 
completing three main highway net- 
works—in the Southwest, in the North- 
west, and a third system linking up the 
first two. The Assam Road in the North- 
west is scheduled to be driven through to 
India, across the mountains of Sikang, 
Tibet, and Assam. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Specified Products Exempt from Price 
Control.—The Cuban Office of Price Reg- 
ulation and Supply has specified a list 
of products that are not to be subject to 
price control, according to resolution No. 
60, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
November 18, 1942. The products are as 
follows: Fresh, canned, and preserved 
vegetables; fresh, canned, and preserved 
fruits; fruit juices and salads, tea, cocoa, 
chocolate, sweets, biscuits, alcoholic bev- 
erages, Sausages, and logs and sawn lum- 
ber of specified woods. 

Blended Motor-Fuel Formula Estab- 
lished.—The formula to be used in Cuba 
for the preparation of a blended domestic 
motor fuel was fixed at 65 percent alco- 
hol, 30 percent gasoline or Cuban natural 
naphtha, 4 percent tractorine, and 1 per- 
cent gas oil, according to resolution No. 
53 of the Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of October 15, 1942. The resolution also 
set the ceiling prices at which the blend 
is to be sold to filling-station operators 
at $0.3925 per gallon and to the public 
at $0.43 per gallon. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943.—No action was taken 
by Congress during the fortnight ended 
December 5, on the President’s budget 
message of October 31, in which he rec- 
ommended the enactment of a 1943 
budget law based on estimated revenues 
of 90,000,000 pesos. (See ForeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 5.) 

Article 258 of the new Cuban Constitu- 
tion provides that the House of Repre- 
sentatives must forward a budget bill to 
the Senate 30 days prior to the date on 
which it is to become effective. Since 
no action has to date been taken by the 
House, a budget for 1943 cannot be ap- 
proved by Congress in time to become 
effective on January 1, 1943, and the 
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| U. S. Short-Wave Broad- 
casts Increasingly Effective 


Short-wave broadcasts from the 
United States are reaching ever- 
increasing numbers of people in the 
Axis-occupied countries of Europe 
and Asia, according to the Office of 
War Information. 

No actual poll can be taken, of 
course, to determine the exact 
number of listeners, but the effec- 
tiveness of the broadcasts is re- 
vealed by repeated Axis admoni- 
tions to the people to stop believ- 
ing the “lies” being told them by 
American, British, Russian, and 
Chinese “propagandists.” The Axis 
| would not feel it necessary to dis- 
| credit the broadcasts if more and 
more people were not hearing 
them. 




















present budget will, therefore, be ex- 
tended during the first quarter of next 
year. Incidentally, the 1942 regular 
budget and the budgets for 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 were, in turn, merely extensions 
of the 1938 budget, based on the Budget 
Law of November 2, 1938, with such mod- 
ifications as were made therein from time 
to time. 

Government finances.—Revenues cred- 
ited to the regular budget during the 
period January 1 to December 5 totaled 
89,608,000 pesos, according to prelimi- 
nary figures released by the Cuban Min- 
istry of Finance, compared with 170,304,- 
000 pesos in the corresponding period of 
1941. The current-year total, however, 
includes receipts from several special 
funds which in previous years were ad- 
ministered separately. Moreover, dur- 
ing 1941 customs revenues and other re- 
ceipts, totaling 2,000,000 pesos, were not 
credited to the regular budget, but were 
diverted to the repayment of a similar 
amount advanced to the Government in 
December 1940 by the Cuban affiliate of 
an American oil company. Allowing for 
these and other factors, regular budget- 
ary revenues during the 1942 period ex- 
ceeded those of the corresponding period 
of 1941 by approximately 7,029,000 pesos. 

The budgetary receipts for 1942 do not 
include the 6,333,000 pesos collected un- 
der the Emergency Tax Law of Septem- 
ber 8, 1941; the proceeds from certain 
taxes created for defense and other 
emergency purposes, in December 1941 
and February 1942, totaling 5,373,000 
pesos; nor 6,263,000 pesos from taxes 
established to service the $25,000,000 
loan. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 95,330,000 
pesos, compared with 72,163,000 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

As the foregoing figures show, expendi- 
tures during the 1942 period exceeded 
budgetary receipts by 5,722,000 pesos, 
compared with a deficit for the equiva- 
lent period last year of 1,859,000 pesos. 
The deficit for the current year has been 
reduced to 1,180,000 pesos, however, by 
the transfer to budgetary receipts of a 
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part of the proceeds from the tax sur- 
charges created by the Emergency Tax 
Law of September 8, 1941. 

Additional Issue of Short-Term Treas- 
ury Notes.—Decree No. 3458 of Novem- 
ber 26, promulgated in the Official Ga- 
zette of November 28, 1942, authorizes 
the Minister of Finance to issue an addi- 
tional 2,000,000 pesos in short-term 
Treasury notes, to mature within 3 
months and to be discounted by the 
Treasurer General of the Republic 
against any special funds available in 
the Treasury. 

The above issue, which has been de- 
nominated series “E,’” is in addition to 
the 1,400,000, 1,200,000, 1,000,000, and 
2,500,000 pesos in short-term Treasury 
notes (series A, B, C, and D) issued in 
accordance with previous decrees, and 
the proceeds therefrom will likewise be 
applied to current budgetary expendi- 
tures, 

As in the case of the previous issues, 
decree No. 3458 provides that the notes 
of series E will be retired on or before the 
date of their maturity out of the pro- 
ceeds from the taxes established for the 
service of the $25,000,000 loan by law No. 
31 of November 22, 1941, or out of other 
available revenue receipts. According to 


‘law 31, any taxes collected thereunder in 


excess of the loan-service requirements 
will revert to the regular budget. Thus 
far this year, collections from these taxes 
have totaled 6,263,000 pesos, and as to 
date no part of the loan has been re- 
ceived by the Government, the 1942 loan- 
service requirements will presumably be 
nil. 

Habana Customs Collections, Novem- 
ber.—Collections at the Habana Custom- 
house totaled 2,039,000 pesos during No- 
vember, compared with 2,337,000 pesos in 
November 1941. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Importers and Exporters Required to 
Register —Cuban importers and export- 
ers are required to register in the Cuban 








Special Rates to New 
Zealand 


Standard-text radio- and cable- 
grams may now be sent at special 
rates to, or by, members of the 
United States armed forces sta- 
tioned in New Zealand. The new 
service, known officially as the 
Standard - Text Expeditionary 
Force Message Concession Rate 
Service, was inaugurated Decem- 
ber 7. 

Until December 27, the messages 
sent must be confined to one of six 
seasonal greetings. After that 
date, the sender may convey his 
message by using a single standard 
text or by combining two or three 
chosen from an assortment of 189. 
The charge for transmitting a mes- 
sage from the United States is 60 
cents. 
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Registry of Importers and Exporters by 
December 31, 1942, according to a reso- 
lution of the Minister of Commerce, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of November 
6, 1942. The Registry which was origi- 
nally established in October 1938, did not 
contain the names of all importers and 
exporters, and therefore all persons con- 
nected with this branch of trade, even 
though previously registered, must regis- 
ter again. Exception has been made for 
exporters of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
as well as individuals or entities who 
make importations or exportations not 
intended for commercial operations. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Fertilizer Sales Controlled.—Prices of 
fertilizers for the winter crops are estab- 
lished, and the quantities of fertilizers 
that may be used for the various crops 
are fixed, according to a decree issued 
October 27, 1942, by the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Finance, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 29. Fertilizer 
prices will be uniform throughout Egypt, 
transportation costs having been aver- 
aged. 

Nitrate fertilizers must be used for the 
flax, wheat, vegetable, and potato crops 
exclusively, in specified quantities, and 
during specified periods. 

An application to purchase fertilizer 
must include an undertaking on the part 
of the buyer that he will use the quantity 
of fertilizer requested exclusively for the 
crop indicated on his application and 
that he will not sell any of the fertilizer. 

Government Fixes Price for Requisi- 
tioned Cottonseeé.—Following a recent 
announcement that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment would requisition all stocks of 
cottonseed in Egypt, to prevent hoarding 
and speculation, the Ministry of Finance 
has issued an order fixing the price that 
the Government will pay. It varies from 
82 to 85 piasters per ardeb of 5.444 bush- 
els for cottonseed of the 1941 crop, and 
from 100 to 103 piasters for that of the 
1942 crop. 

Government Regulates Gin Produc- 
tion.—A military proclamation issued 
November 5, 1942, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of that date, provides 
that gin may be manufactured by the 
redistillation of highly rectified alcohol 
in the presence of juniper berries and 
other vegetable-flavoring matter, if the 
alcoholic content is not less than 42 per- 
cent by volume. 

A proclamation of August 7, 1941, pre- 
viously provided that gin could be manu- 
factured only from the distillation of a 
mash of cereals saccharified by a malt 
diastase and redistilled with juniper ber- 
ries and other vegetable flavoring mat- 
ters, the content of alcohol to be not less 
than 42 percent. 

The virtual cessation of gin and whisky 
imports has led to the local manufacture 
of a considerable amount of synthetic 
gin, over which the Government is en- 
deavoring to maintain as much control 
as possible, so as to prevent the appear- 
ance of harmful products on the market. 
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Rail Electrification in | 
“Slovakia” 


“Slovakia” is planning an ex- 
panded electrification program on 
State railways. At the “wish” of 
the National Traffic Ministry, a 
German commission has visited 
Slovakia to check the plans for 
electrification. At the suggestion 
of this commission, the east-to- 
west line Silein—-Tipser—Neudorf 
was chosen as the first line to be 
electrified; and the first part is to 
be the stretch St. Nikolaus—Tipser-— 
Neudorf. 

Large orders have been placed in 
Germany for rolling stock for the 
“Slovak” government railways. 
Statements of the Traffic Minister 
indicate that about 1,080,000,000 
crowns, or approximately $37,- 
000,000, were spent on this pro- 
gram during the period from the 
(mis-called) “liberation” of Slo- 
vakia to the end of 1941. 























Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Governing Trade and 
Credits During First 6 Months of 1943 
Concluded with Sweden.—An agreement 
providing for the exchange of goods be- 
tween Finland and Sweden during the 
first 6 months of 1943 was concluded re- 
cently, according to European press re- 
ports of November 23, 1942. 

According to the provisions of the 
agreement, Sweden undertakes to per- 
mit the exportation to Finland of 18,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns (about $4,- 
285,000) worth of goods, including iron 
and steel to a value of 5,000,000 Swedish 
crowns, iron and steel products to a value 
of 2,600,000 Swedish crowns, and ma- 
chinery and apparatus to a value of 
7,300,000 Swedish crowns. Finland in 
return promises to export to Sweden 
unspecified quantities of cobalt, iron 
pyrites, asbestos, and other commodities, 
to an extent permitted by the Finnish 
domestic supply situation. 

Exports from Sweden to Finland dur- 
ing the first half of 1943, not paid for in 
cash, will be covered by a 2-year credit. 
In this connection, Sweden is to grant 
Finland a commodity credit of 10,000,000 
Swedish crowns, of which one-half is to 
be used for the purchase of iron and steel 
products, and the other half is to be used 
for the payment of small bills and such 
imports as are agreed upon by the two 
governments; also a treasury-bill credit 
of 4,000,000 Swedish crowns; and a credit 
of 5,200,000 Swedish crowns for the pur- 
chase of food products in Denmark. 
Part of this 5,200,000-crown credit is to 
pay for 2,000 metric tons of butter im- 
ported into Finland in 1942. 

Other exports from Sweden, to an 
amount of 4,000,000 crowns (not cov- 
ered by the 10,000,000-crown commod- 
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Eighty-four Vessels Deliv- | 
ered in November | 


The 84 vessels delivered into 
service in this country in Novem- 
ber totaled 891,700 deadweight | 
tons, according to an announce- | 
ment by the United States Mari- 
time Commission. This brought 
total production for the first 11 
months of 942 to 625 vessels of 
6,890,000 deadweight tons. 

Two vessels of special types for 
the armed forces were included 
in the November total. Of the 82 
merchant ships delivered during 
the month, 48 came from West 
Coast yards, 20 from the East 
Coast, 13 from the Gulf Coast and 
1 from the Great Lakes. Twenty- 
one shipyards made deliveries in 
November. 

To meet the President’s goal of 
8,000,000 tons of new shipping in 
1942, 1,110,000 tons must be deliv- 
ered in December. Shipyard sched- 
ules indicate that the goal will 
be met. 
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Wheat: Special Tax on Deliveries to 
Stocks Made Effective.* 

Solid Fuels for Gasogens: Statistical 
and Production Taxes Fizxed.* 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Rates on Passenger Trans- 
portation.—An increase of 25 percent in 
fares for railway-passenger transporta- 
tion was applied in France October 15, 
according to the French press. Season 
tickets for workers are exempted. 

Slight Decrease in Carloadings.—Car- 
loadings in France decreased slightly in 
April 1942, to 25,353, compared with 
25,392 in March 1942 and 28,252 in April 
1941. 

Weekly averages of receipts were as 
follows: 

{In thousands of francs] 




















ity credit), are to be paid half in cash 
and half in Finnish treasury notes writ- 
ten in Swedish crowns, which are to be 
redeemable in 3 years. Credits granted 
in this manner also are guaranteed by 
the Swedish Government. 

At the same time, an understanding 
was reached with practically all Swedish 
exporters holding non-interest-bearing 
Finnish treasury notes in Swedish 
crowns, due this autumn, to postpone the 
maturity date 2 years. Amortization of 
other Swedish State crown credits to 
Finland has been deferred for 1 year, and 
the interest charges on these loans have 
been reduced by one-half. This provi- 
sion does not apply, however, to the 412 
percent Finnish State crown loan of 1934, 
or to the 4-percent Finnish Steamship 
Co. crown loan of 1939. In addition, the 
Swedish Government agreed to reduce 
the interest on the 35,000,000 Swedish- 
crown credit granted last spring to 
finance Finnish food purchases from 
Denmark from 4 percent to 3 percent. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


All Mail Service Suspended to France, 
Corsica, and Monaco.—All mail service 
(surface and air) from the United States 
to continental France, Corsica, and Mon- 
aco has been suspended until further 
notice, effective at once, according to an 
announcement in the United States 
Postal Bulletin of December 8, 1942. 

[Parcel-post service to all of France was 
suspended on May 17, 1941, as announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 31, 1941, 
and all mail service to occupied France was 
suspended on September 5, 1941.] 


Pharmaceutical Products: 
Sales Taxes Fized.* 


Special 


1942 


. en ; April + 
l'ype of traffic 1941 
March April 
Total 316, 907 330, 370 357, 896 
Passenger 80, 178 109, 682 132, 816 
Freight 222, 769 198, 455 201, 932 





Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


DoMESTIc SITUATION 


Business activity in Haiti during Oc- 
tober moved downward, largely because 
of the problems concerning internal 
transportation. The increasing restric- 
tions on the use of gasoline, shortages of 
automobile parts and accessories, and 
the deflection of trucks to the Overland 
Transportation Route have placed a tre- 
mendous burden on the transportation 
system. Goods which could find a ready 
market in the metropolitan areas of the 
country where demand is greater than 
supply must be disposed of in nonprofit- 
able areas, because of transportation dif- 
ficulties. Fuel-oil shortages are likely to 
complicate the transportation of crops 
and will cause difficulties in the ginning 
of cotton in certain areas of the country. 
On the other hand, coastwise traffic has 
increased and will relieve the situation 
somewhat for all but the inland towns. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade continued at a reduced 
volume, and the value of total trade dur- 
ing October was smaller than a year ago, 
with reductions recorded for both im- 
ports and exports. Most of the principal 
export crops were shipped in smaller 
quantities than usual. Shipments of 
coffee, however, were substantial, and, 
though the volume was less than in Oc- 
tober of last year, the value was greater. 
Exports of bananas were negligible, all 
shipments going to the Bahama Islands. 
Some exports of raw sugar also went to 
the Bahamas. Cocoa shipments were 
surprisingly good, in view of transporta- 
tion difficulties, but future prospects for 
this commodity do not appear bright, 
since shipments of any crops not consid- 
ered essential are liable to drastic cur- 
tailment. 
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The brightest spot in the export crop 
situation concerns sisal. Exports con- 
tinue to increase, and, as production goes 
upward, more shipping is made available 
to move the product. A recent decree 
regulates the cutting and exportation of 
the crop so that only high grades will 
enter the export market—a step that will 
aid in selling the product on a long-term 
basis. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Export Sales Must Be Approved 
by National Bank of Haiti—Exporters of 
coffee from Haita must submit to the 
National Bank of the Republic, for its 
approval, all contracts for the sale of 
coffee abroad, before deliveries may be 
effected, according to Haitian decree law 
No. 213 of October 2, 1942. The law 
further provides that offers already made 
by exporters before the promulgation of 
the order must also be submitted for 
approval. 


The purpose of the decree is to restrain 
exporters from depressing the price of 
Haitian coffee abroad. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Remittances.—Remittances 
of dollar exchange from Honduras to the 
United States are being made for all 
current transactions not subject to freez- 
ing control, in 1 to 3 days. 

Exchange of Foreign Currencies Only 
With Permission.—Banks in Honduras 
are prohibited from changing foreign 
currencies for lempiras without permis- 
sion from the Exchange Control Com- 
mission, under a regulation issued by the 
Commission on November 6. 


Revenues and Expenditures, Octo- 
ber. —Revenues and expenditures in Oc- 
tober 1942 were 628,000 and 717,000 lem- 
piras, respectively, compared with 791,000 
and 801,000 lempiras, respectively, in 
October 1941. 





Pooling of Private Freight 
Carriers in Eire Planned 


A scheme for the pooling of all 
privately owned motor transport 
services in Ireland (Eire) is being 
considered by the Government, be- 
cause of the shortage of gasoline 
and tires. It is hoped that a plan 
will be in operation before the end 
of the year. 

Central depots would be set up 
in all important towns, with re- 
ceiving depots in every center of 
population, and operation on 
schedule would be required be- 
tween all these centers. At first all 
kinds of goods would be carried— 
but later the service might have 
to be restricted to essential goods 
only. 
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Hungary 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Shipping on Danube.—The 
importance of the Danube as an inland 
waterway is increasing, according to Axis 
sources, 

The First Danube Steam Boat Co., 
Vienna; the Royal Hungarian River and 
Sea Shipping A. C., Budapest; the Con- 
tinental Motor Boat Co., Vienna; and the 
Bavarian Lloyd Shipping A. G., Regens- 
burg—all report increased business ac- 
tivity, extension of docks, and the pur- 
chase of more ships. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Marine Policies Issued in United States 
Dollars and Canadian Dollars Restricted 
to Shipments to the United States and 
Canada, Respectively—A notice of the 
Reserve Bank of India, issued November 
17, calls attention to the Reserve Bank 
circular of January 16, 1942, which pro- 
vides that, in all cases where marine 
policies are written in United States dol- 
lars or Canadian dollars, premiums must 
be collected in these currencies. Theno- 
tice of November 17 restricts the issuance 
of marine policies in United States dol- 
lars to shipments to the United States, 
and the issuance of policies in Canadian 
dollars are restricted to shipments to 
Canada. Shipments to countries outside 
the sterling area must be insured in ster- 
ling or rupees, or in the currency of the 
country of destination of the goods. 
Shipments between places in the sterling 
area or between two countries outside the 
sterling area and financed by a person 
or firm in the sterling area may be in- 
sured only in sterling or rupees. 





Courtesy Office of War Information 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


In cases where policies are issued in 
sterling or rupees covering shipments to 
countries outside the sterling area, claims 
must be made payable either at a place 
within the sterling area or in the coun- 
try of destination of the goods. For ex- 
ample, policies may not be issued in ster- 
ling covering shipments to Canada with 
a proviso stating claims are payable in 
the United States. 

It was stated in the circular of January 
16, 1942, that United States or Canadian 
dollars would be provided to meet claims 
when necessary. The attention of insur- 
ance companies is now called to the fact 
that the Reserve Bank will not permit 
banks to sell foreign exchange to meet 
claims on marine policies in a currency 
other than that of the country of desti- 
nation of the goods. 

Opening of Letters of Credit Against 
Provisional Import Licenses Permitted.— 
Under a circular issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India, November 2, 1942, letters 
of credit may be opened in India against 
provisional import licenses in cases where 
an importer states that the acceptance 
of the order by the foreign shipper will 
be given only after the opening of a let- 
ter of credit or in cases where the con- 
firmation of a provisional license is sub- 
ject to delay. When letters of credit are 
thus opened, importers must obtain con- 
firmed copies of licenses within a reason- 
able period after the opening of the 
credits. Remittances of foreign ex- 


change may be made only against con- 


firmed import licenses. 

The provisional import licenses re- 
ferred to above are issued occasionally by 
the Import Trade Controllers to enable 
importers to negotiate business, and are 
confirmed as soon as the importer is able 
to satisfy the Import Controller that the 
order has been booked. It has not been 
permissible previously to open credits or 
arrange remittances on the basis of such 
provisional licenses. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aigraph Invoices to be Accepted at 
the Discretion of Customs Authorities.— 
A notice in the British Board of Trade 
Journal of October 19, 1942, states that it 
is understood that the Indian Customs 
have been given discretion to accept 
copies of invoices sent out by airgraph. 

The notice further states that where a 
certificate of origin is normally required 
to be endorsed on the invoice so that the 
goods may be assessed at preferential 
tariff rates, the Collectors of Customs 
have been authorized to exercise discre- 
tion in accepting airgraph copies of in- 
voices as a basis for final assessment of 
duty. In such cases they may call for 
the production of the regular documents, 
including the certificate of origin, should 
they consider it necessary. Under these 
circumstances, only a provisional assess- 
ment would be made on the basis of the 
airgraph copy. 


Transport and Communication 


Decrease in Railway Freight Traffic— 
Railway freight traffic, gaged by car- 
loadings, in Calcutta, India, showed a 
decrease of 20.3 percent on the broad- 
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Guatemala and El Salvador 
Exchange “Gas” Ration 
Coupons 


Guatemala and El Salvador have 
arranged to exchange gasoline ra- 
tion coupons in order to facilitate 
automobile traffic between the two 
countries. : To obtain coupons, a 
person wishing to travel between 
the countries must justify the ne- 
cessity of the journey in writing 
before the Office of Coordination in 
the country where he resides, and 
make a reasonable estimate of the 
amount of gasoline needed. Cou- 
pons received will be exchanged for 
an equal number of coupons at the 
Office of Coordination in the coun- 
try of destination. 

Gasoline coupons for established 
bus and truck services between the 
two countries have also been pro- 
vided for in the agreement. 

As the crow flies, Guatemala and 
San Salvador, the capitals and 
largest cities of the two republics, 
| are only about 110 miles apart; by 
| road, the distance is considerably 
| greater. 




















gage and 22.8 percent on the meter-gage 
lines in September 1942, compared with 
the like period in 1941, according to re- 
ports. From April 1 to September 30, 
1942, the number of cars loaded de- 
creased by 16.6 precent on the broad- 
gage and by 19.1 percent on the meter- 


gage lines. 
Japan 


Transport and Communication 


Use of Rafts to Increase Shipping Fa- 
cilities —Ocean rafting in Japan is soon 
to be undertaken on a large scale, in an 
effort to increase shipping facilities, 
say Axis press reports. 

A large raft, carrying 60,000 cubic feet 
of building timber, is reported to have 
arrived in Tokio from Hokkaido, a Japa- 
nese island. It was towed more than 
800 sea miles. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol for Manufacture of Compound 
Medicines: Consumption Tax Reduced.— 
Alcohols used in the preparation of com- 
pound medicines in distilleries in Mada- 
gascar are made subject to a reduced 
consumption tax of 12.50 francs (nor- 
mally 25 francs) per liter of pure alco- 
hol increased by 10 percent, by an order 
of the Governor General of June 22, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mad- 
agascar on July 4. 

This tax is collected upon withdrawal 
from distilleries. 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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Chemicals 


Factory EXPANSION IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


Expansion of the plant of the Clough 
Chemical Co., Ltd., at St. Laurent, Que- 
bec, has been practically completed, ac- 
cording to the Canadian press. 

Additional floor space and equipment 
will enable the factory to double its out- 
put, the report states. New laboratories 
have also been added. 


New Factory PROPOSED FOR SASKATCHE- 
WAN, CANADA 


The erection of a large plant in Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, for the manufac- 
ture of industrial and anhydrous alcohol 
from Canadian grain is under considera- 
tion, according to the press. 

Ample supplies of both the raw ma- 
terials needed—grain and coal—are 
available in Saskatchewan, the report 
states. The product of the proposed fac- 
tory would be used in making synthetic 
rubber. 


MANUFACTURE IN FRENCH NorTH AFRICA 


The manufacture of chemicals in 
French North Africa has been stimulated 
as a result of the difficulty in obtaining 
supplies from France, says the European 
press. To overcome shortages of im- 
ported raw materials, local companies 
are attempting to make some of their 
own basic chemicals. 

A company has recently been formed 
in Morocco to manufacture copper sul- 
fate from domestic cupreous pyrites. 

Consideration is being given in Algeria 
to the erection of an electrolytic alkali 
works, using locally mined salt as the raw 
materials. 


New CHEMICAL PLANTS IN PALESTINE 


The Carbidan Co. is now operating the 
first carbide plant in Palestine, at Ramat 
Gran, says the British press. Lactates 
and lactose are being made in the same 
locality by Malton Chemical Works, Ltd. 

Other new chemical plants in Pales- 
tine include the Jordan Chemical Works 
in Tel Aviv, manufacturers of solvents; 
Palacid, Ltd., Haifa Bay, makers of nitric 
acid and pure sulfuric acid; and Taassi- 
yah Chemith, Tel Aviv, producers of 
sulfite, liquid ammonia, and insecticides. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE PRODUCTION IN 
PORTUGAL 


Additional ammonium sulfate is to be 
manufactured in Portugal to meet the 
urgent needs of farmers and viticultur- 
ists, says the European press. The short- 
age of fertilizers has become serious, be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining im- 
ported supplies. 

Both the Companhia Union Fabril and 
the Sociedade Anonimo Portugues will 
begin production as soon as the neces- 
sary plant can be installed. 


Coal and Coke 


Bonus Paip TO STOKERS IN GERMANY 


German industry, asked to economize 
in fuel consumption, found it necessary 
to offer a bonus to stokers, say British 
reports. This bonus policy has been suc- 
cessful, and labor trustees have been per- 
suaded to permit the increase in wages, 
it is stated. 


ACTIVITY RESUMED IN CZECHOSLOVAK MINE 


The Handlova Coal Mining A. G., 
Bratislava, Slovakia, has resumed work 
in the mines of Novaky near Provitz, say 
European press reports. A new indus- 
trial center also is to be developed in 
these regions, it is stated. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South African coal production 
amounted to 20,318,308 tons in 1941, says 
the British press. Of this total, the 
Transvaal produced about 68 percent and 
Natal about 23 percent. The output of 
the 68 producing collieries varied from a 
few tons to 5,000 tons a day. 

In a recent address in Johannesburg 
one authority announced that at the 
present rate of exhaustion the estimated 
South African coal reserves would last 
“some thousands of years.” The Union’s 
huge coal resources, it was pointed out, 
would be useful in the production of 
liquid fuel, should the world’s natural oil 
deposits become depleted. 


Construction 


New MEAT-CANNING FACTORY IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Construction of a meat-canning fac- 
tory in Preschen, Slovakia, sufficient for 
all modern demands, is contemplated. 

The Nazi press reports that it is to be 
patterned after Danish meat-canning 
factories. 





F Mussolini Chucks “Chic” | 
| C’Est la Guerre! 
| 


To popularize “standard” clothes, 
Italian authorities inform their 
people that insistence upon “chic” 
during wartime is unpatriotic. 
Hard times demand sober people 
and simple, utilitarian clothes. 

During the past summer season 
no hats or stockings were worn in 
Italy, it is said. Women were even 
permitted to enter the churches 
without stockings, a great innova- 
titon in that country. 

















NEW CONSTRUCTION METHOD IN GERMANY 


A construction method, new to Ger- 
many, for the erection of large buildings, 
is described by the current Nazi press. 

Little masonry work is done on the 
building site. A temporary factory is set 
up nearby, and there beams and supports 
are made of high-grade, reinforced con- 
crete poured into special molds. These 
forms are made primarily of wood and 
may be used repeatedly. The completed 
concrete supports and beams, which 
measure 6 to 8 meters and Over, are car- 
ried by special cranes to the building site 
where trained concrete workers assemble 
them. By means of gantry cranes they 
are then placed in the proper position 
and fastened together by bolts (as in 
steel-frame construction) and cement 
mortar. 

The walls of the building are usually 
made from concrete plates ordered ready- 
made from the factory, and the concrete 
beam framework of the roof is covered 
with the usual pumice concrete roofing 
slabs. Artificial drying of the concrete 
parts makes it possible to continue build- 
ing operations despite severe frost. 

Reports state that this method simpli- 
fies construction and saves time. 


BraNCH CONSTRUCTION COMPANY ESTAB- 
LISHED IN HUNGARY 


A Danish construction company, 
Kampsax, A. G. Copenhagen, has estab- 
lished a branch in Budapest, according 
to the Nazi press. 

This branch company will operate un- 
der the name of “General Superstructure 
and Underground Construction A. G.,” 
and will be engaged primarily in the 
regularization of rivers and the construc- 
tion of irrigation facilities. At present 
the company is building a bridge on the 
Tisza River. 


HuNGARY’s NEw DRYING AND CANNING 
FACTORY 


A vegetable-drying and canning fac- 
tory is to be erected in Hungary by the 
Bacska Industrial Association, says the 
Axis press. This plant is to function on 
a cooperative basis. 

The Chemical and Foodstuffs Industry 
A. G., in Nagyvarad, Hungary, is estab- 
lishing a plant for drying vegetables. 
Between 150,000 and 180,000 pengos 
(approximately $29,200 to $35,000) will 
be expended. 

It is also reported that a Budapest 
firm is planning the erection of a can- 
ning factory at Satoraljaujhely, Hun- 
gary. 


BUILDING IN ITALIAN CITIES SUSPENDED 


Construction work in Italian cities has 
been practically suspended, only a few 
large housing projects for working peo- 
ple continuing to go forward, say Euro- 
pean press reports. 
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The new Terminal Station in Rome, 
on which work was pushed until recently, 
has been completed. 


PROPOSED ERECTION OF FACTORY IN 
“NEW CROATIA” 


Plans have been made by Bosanka 
A. G., for the construction of a new spir- 
ituous-liquor and fruit-canning factory 
in “New Croatia,” announces the Nazi 
press. 


FINANCING OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN 
SERBIA 


State credit for the financing of pub- 
lic works in Serbia, according to Axis 
sources, has been increased from 2,200,- 
000,000 to 3,000,000,000 dinars ($44,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000). 

The principal classes of works and 
amounts apportioned are as follows: 

Dinars 
Road and bridge 

construction. 1, 200,000,000 ($24, 000, 000) 

Land improve- 


MNF cc.5cs, 450,000,000 ($9, 000, 000) 


Public con- 

struction_._.. 301,000,000 ($6,020, 000) 
State railway.. 800,000,000 ($16, 000, 000) 
Shipping--_--_-- 100,000,000 ($2, 000, 000) 


ButLp1nc ACTIVITY IN URUGUAY 


A trend toward building smaller struc- 
tures requiring proportionately less steel 
for concrete reinforcement is believed 
responsible for a recent increase in build- 
ing activities in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Building permits issued during October 
numbered 601, with a declared value of 
1,563,940 pesos (approximately $823,126), 
the highest monthly figure so far this 
year. This is a slight decline from Octo- 
ber 1941, however, when 618 permits, 
with a value of 1,984,359 pesos ($1,044,- 
398) were granted. 

During the first 10 months of 1942 
there were 4,341 permits with a value of 
11,828,507 pesos ($6,225,530), compared 
with 5,777 permits valued at 19,324,173 
pesos $10,170,613) issued during the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRIFICATION PROJECTS IN BULGARIA 


Increased electrification of northern 
Bulgaria is to be financed by Government 
loans and grants amounting to approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 leva (about $6,000,- 
000), say foreign press reports. Present 
plans call for the erection of a 110,000- 
volt line from Kurilo to Pleven, a project 
which will.make necessary the construc- 
tion of transformer stations in Kurilo, 
Pleven, Nesdra, and Tscherwen Breg, as 
well as at 10 other junction points. In 
addition, 243 small transformer stations 
will be built in northwestern Bulgarian 
villages which are to be connected with 
the network. This network, when com- 
pleted, will be 956 kilometers long. 

The construction of two small power 
plants near Trojan and Preslaw is also 
under consideration. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








Mexican Factory To Make 
Cocoa and Cocoa Butter 


Although Mexico is a “home” of 
the cocoa tree (Theobroma cacao) 
the manufacture of this “fruit of 
the gods” into chocolate, cocoa, and 
cocoa butter has hitherto been left 
largely to foreign producers—so 
that Mexico, a large exporter of the 
cocoa bean, has been an importer of 
cocoa butter and of beverage-type 
cocoa. 

But Mexico City now has an up- 
to-date cocoa-processing plant, the 
“Acra” S. A., equipped with the 
latest machinery from the United 
States. This factory, it is expected, 
will produce the cocoa butter that 
was formerly imported from the 
United States, the Netherlands, 
and, to a smaller extent, from 
Brazil. It will also produce com- 
mercial cocoa such as is used for 
beverage purposes, by bakeries and 
in confectionery. 

Cocoa butter is used in Mexico in 
the production of cosmetics, in 
pharmaceutical products, and in 
other ways. 

The president of the Acra com- 
pany says that the capital for this 
enterprise—250,000 pesos—was ob- 
tained entirely from Mexican 
sources. One technician has been 
brought from the United States. 




















ELECTRIFICATION EXTENDED IN FRANCE 


Extensive development of hydroelec- 
tric power is being planned for France, 


according to the French press, with par- . 


ticular emphasis placed on greater uti- 
lization of the Rhone River from which 
it is believed 590,000 horsepower can 
be obtained. Mountain lakes are to be 
used as additional sources of power. A 
number of power plants are to be con- 
structed, including one of 40,000 and one 
of 70,000 horsepower. 


The program also calls for the linking 
of various generating plants throughout 
France to take care of seasonal differ- 
ences in water reserves. For example, 
the plants of the Paris district will be 
connected with those of the Creuse de- 
partment, and the plants of La Truyere, 
St. Etienne, and Lyon will be similarly 
linked. 


It is said that electrification of the. 


entire French railway system will be 
possible when this power program is 
completed. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRITISH WEST AFRICAN COCOA TRADE 


The West African cocoa trade is the 
largest native industry in Africa and the 
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main support of the most densely popu- 
lated area in the Colonial Empire, states 
the British press. More than 400,000 
tons of cocoa is grown there each year. 
A large amount of African cocoa was 
formerly exported to Europe and, in or- 
der to alleviate the loss of European mar- 
kets, the British Government has been 
purchasing the entire cocoa crops of 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast and large 
quantities from the French and Belgian 
colonies for the last three seasons. 3 

In the first year of cocoa control, 
1939-40, there was reportedly a loss of 
£263,000, but in the second season the 
Cocoa Board made a profit of £1,300,000. 
The gain was due partly to the reduced 
price paid to the native growers. For 
the third season, the Cocoa Board raised 
the buying price by restoring two-thirds 
of the 20-percent cut made in the pre- 
ceding season. The net profits of the 
1940-41 transactions were used to form 
a financial buffer pool for later years, 
but the 1941-42 season, which ended 
September 30, resulted in a heavy loss 
which will probably wipe out the profit 
made in 1940-41. 


Harti’s CorreE INDUSTRY 


The 1942-43 coffee crop of Haiti is es- 
timated to approximate 20,000,000 kilo- 
grams, of which 66,667 bags (60 kilograms 
each) had already been sold at the end 
of November 1942. The 1941-42 coffee 
crop is about exhausted, only about 6,670 
bags remaining. 

Coffee shipments from Haiti during 
October 1942 amounted to 33,550 bags 
valued at $450,139, against 40,940 bags 
valued at $425,788 in October 1941. Ex- 
ports of coffee during October 1942 com- 
pared favorably with those of the cor- 
responding month a year ago; although 
the quantity was less, the value was 
greater. 


Fruits 
SpaIn’s 1942 O1niIve Crop 


The Spanish 1942 crop of green alives 
for pickling was a failure, owing to ad- 
verse weather conditions in the vicinity 
of Seville where nearly all the Spanish 
olives for export are grown. Of an esti- 
mated low production of 4,000 hogsheads 
(640,000 gallons) of queen olives, there 
are indications that on account of the 
poor quality not more than 1,500 hogs- 
heads (240,000 gallons) will be suitable 
for export, and, of 15,000 hogsheads 
(2,400,000 gallons) of manzanilla olives, 
not more than 5,000 hogsheads (800,000 
gallons) will be suitable for export. This 
compares with 70,000 hogsheads (11,200,- 
000 gallons) of queen olives and 50,000 
hogsheads (8,000,000 gallons) of manza- 
nilla olives acceptable for export from the 
1941 crop. 


A decree published October 2, 1942, 
provides that on account of the scarcity 
of olives for pressing, picklers of green 
olives may pickle only the queen and 
manzanilla varieties. Pickling of black 
olives “moradas” is authorized only for 
queen olives. 


By the same decree, growers of queen 


olives, of sound quality, not smaller than 
150 olives to the kilogram, will receive a 
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minimum of 50 pesetas (10.95 pesetas= 
$1 U.S. currency) for 50 kilograms, com- 
pared with 45 pesetas for 50 kilograms 
last year. Growers of manzanilla olives, 
of sound quality, not smaller than 320 
olives to a kilogram, will receive a mini- 
mum of 75 pesetas for 50 kilograms, com- 
pared with 65 pesetas last season. The 
prices include delivery at buyers’ ware- 
houses. 

In addition to these prices, the buyer 
of queen and manzanilla olives must pay 
10 pesetas for every 50 kilograms to the 
Sindicato Nacional del Olivo, for a fund 
which supposedly is usually distributed 
to the growers. 

The total green-olive shipments from 
Seville to the United States from Jan- 
uary 1 to September 30, 1942, amounted 
to 4,255,581 gallons, compared with 
4,700,764 gallons during the like period 
in 1941. 

Stocks of the 1941 crop of green olives 
suitable for export are estimated at 
35,000 hogsheads (5,600,000 gallons) of 
queen olives and 25,000 hogsheads (4,- 
000,000 gallons) of manzanilla olives. 
The remainder of the old crop far ex- 
ceeds the estimated new crop. 

Only first-grade stuffed queen and 
manzanilla olives, and first- and second- 
grade plain queen olives, are exported. 
It is estimated that Spanish consumption 
of second-grade plain queen olives is 
only 2,000 hogsheads (320,000 gallons), 
and 6,000 hogsheads (960,000 gallons) of 
first-grade manzanilla olives. Spanish 
consumption is principally of the less- 
fancy grades of pickled black queen 
olives, amounting annually to 25,000 to 
30,000 hogsheads (4,000,000 to 4,800,000 
gallons). 


PRODUCTION OF SWEET ORANGES IN SPAIN 


The production of sweet oranges in 
Spain during the 1942-43 season has been 
estimated by the trade at about 500,000 
metric tons. Official figures on produc- 
tion during the 1935-36 season, the last 
pre-Spanish war year, are 909,000 metric 
tons. 


During the 1940-41 season, exports of 
oranges amounted to 337,000 metric tons 
and in 1939-40 to 206,000 metric tons. 

Exports of oranges from Spain during 
1941-42, by country of destination and 
quantity, were as follows: 











Quantity 
Country (metric tons) 

EEE ee ae ae oe ae Ae ee 141,7 
Ba gal eA aw eae SR 28, 332 
United Kingdom... ______. ok eee 23, 519 
AREER TT eee we 6, 496 
Ee STA, 3, 338 
Netherlands_______. Beet Migs Salts Pe Ses 2, 048 
REE EE. Siereee eabestiind 1,774 
SRO 1, 372 
OBE SER a aS = 865 
SRT Sn 739 
Finland_ 349 
A eee ‘ 261 
Ce nike ’ 163 
I ete oo ¥ 211, 024 








The nish syndicate controlling the 
orange fndustry reports that an agree- 
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ment has been reached with the Ger- 
man Government for the purchase of 
oranges during the 1942-43 season but 
that no information concerning the 
quantities covered can be given at pres- 
ent. The prices published for the dif- 
ferent varieties of oranges under the 
Spanish-German agreement range from 
17.30 to 26.30 reichsmarks a case of 45 
kilograms net. 

These prices were for delivery at the 
French-Spanish frontier—70 percent of 
the price to be paid when the oranges 
are delivered and 30 percent when they 
arrive at their destination and are in- 
spected. 

Since the close of the Spanish civil war, 
the bulk of orange exports to Germany 
and other countries of continental Eu- 
rope has gone by sea. Recent develop- 
ments in the Mediterranean and the oc- 
cupation of France by Germany will 
doubtless interpose additional difficulties 
in the way of normal foreign trade in 
Valencia oranges, already badly disor- 
ganized by the war in Spain and the 
present world war. 


Grain and Products 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION OF FLOUR 


Canadian flour production in October 
1942, according to preliminary statistics 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
amounted to 1,851,062 barrels, the high- 
est production of one 1 month of the 
1942-43 crop year, compared with 1,595,- 
931 barrels in October 1941. Total pro- 
duction of flour in the first 3 months of 
the present crop year—August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1942—amounted to 
5.408.733 barrels, against 5,095,980 bar- 
rels during the corresponding period in 
1941. The percentage of output to ca- 
pacity was 80.6 in October 1942, compared 
with 69.9 for October 1941. 


Total flour stocks for October 1942 
amounted to 912,757 barrels, compared 
with 1,081,576 barrels for the correspond- 
ing month last year, and 954,759 barrels 
for September 1942. 


UrvuGvuay’s RIcE YIELDS 


The 1942 rice harvest in Uruguay is 
estimated by the Uruguayan Department 
of Agriculture at 20,500 metric tons, and 
the area sown in rice is said to have been 
5,209 hectares. Favorable climatic con- 
ditions during 1942 resulted in an average 
yield of 3.935 tons per hectare, compared 
with an average yield during the years 
1936-41 of 3.286 tons per hectare and 
during 1941 of 2.395 tons per hectare. 


Prospects for the 1943 rice crop are 
difficult to predict on account of the fuel- 
oil and shipping situations. Since ap- 
proximately half of Uruguay’s production 
of rice is dependent upon petroleum 
products for the pumping of water and 
operation of field machinery, growers are 
hesitant to estimate future plantings at 
this time. Estimating that 5,250 hectares 
of rice which will yield 3.286 metric tons 
per hectare, will be sown, the crop for 
1943 may be 17,251.5 metric tons. 
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“Habana Habanas” May Be 
Higher 


Imported cigars may be ad- 
vanced 10 percent in price to cover 
increased taxes and higher costs, 
according to a recent ruling of 
| the Office of Price Administration. 
Such cigars generally are of the 
| more expensive type, ranging from 

15 cents to $1.25 each, retail, with 

the bulk of sales in the 25- to 35- 
| cent field. 

At present all of our imported 
| 
| 





cigars are coming from Cuba; nor- 
mally cigars are imported into the 
United States from a number of 
foreign countries. Less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the cigars being 
sold in the United States at present 
are imported. 














Meats and Products 
BRITISH East AFRICAN INDUSTRY 


Slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
in Kenya, Africa, for the years 1938 to 
1941 and the first 6 months of 1942, ac- 
cording to data received from the Col- 
ony’s Livestock Control, are shown in the 
following table: 





Number of— 
Year —$-—__—_+ 
Cattle Sheep Pigs 
1938. . . .| 40,250 84, 506 5, 411 
1939... 4 34, 804 | 93, 377 | 5, 976 
1940_. ‘| 60,390 | 195,000| (3) 
1941 | 80,214 | 195,000 18, 213 


1942 (Jan. to June)___- * 60, 000 | 2 80, 000 | 29, 985 





1 Estimated figure. 
2 Figures not available. 
3 Approximate figure. 


The above figures for cattle include 
about 15 to 20 percent of animals weigh- 
ing approximately 500 pounds dead- 
weight; the remaining native cattle av- 
erage about 285 pounds deadweight. 
Native sheep and goats average about 28 
pounds, deadweight; the numbers of 
grade sheep slaughtered are compara- 
tively small. In the case of pigs, porkers 
are sold at about 80 to 85 pounds and “ba- 
coners” at 140 to 150 pounds deadweight. 

About 8,500 cases, each of 48 12-ounce 
cans, of corned beef and about 40,000 
1-pound cans of meat and vegetables are 
canned each month. 

There are no freezing facilities in 
Kenya and only two cold storage plants. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During October 1942 the smallest sugar 
mill in the Dominican Republic was the 
only one still grinding. Production in 
that month amounted to 677 short tons, 
bringing the total production for the 
1942-43 sugar year, which began Septem- 
ber 1, to 1,959 tons. 

A fair-sized crop is anticipated for 
1943. 
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RATIONING OF SUGAR IN EGYPT 


Effective November 1, 1942, the 
Egyptian Government placed the sale of 
sugar to consumers on a ration basis. 

Proprietors of restaurants and shops, 
as well as all sugar merchants, were re- 
quired to submit to the Ministry of Sup- 
plies not later than November 15, 1942, 
a statement of the amount and the place 
of storage of their sugar stocks, under 
the terms of Military Proclamation No. 
346 of November 8, 1942. 


SITUATION IN HAITI 


Sugar production in Haiti for the crop 
year 1941-42 amounted to 38,265 short 
tons, compared with 34,725 tons in the 
crop year 1940-41. Local consumption 
of sugarcane to 7,744 tons, slightly less 
than the 17,784 tons consumed in the 
preceding year. 

The 1943 sugar crop in Haiti in large 
measure will reflect shipping and storage 
facilities. Between 44,000 and 51,000 
short tons of sugar could be produced, 
but any such production is dependent 
upon the movement of current sugar 
stocks. 

Haitian storage facilities available for 
sugar at the present time are about 28,000 
short tons. Even if additional warehouse 
space is secured, however, shortage of 
lumber, roofing, and other materials 
makes the outlook uncertain. 


InpIA’S PRODUCTION OF SUGAR AND 
MOLASSES 


India’s first sugarcane estimates for 
the 1942-43 season place the total area 
planted at 3,642,000 acres, compared with 
3,565,000 acres in 1941-42, an increase 
of 2 percent. 

The production of cane sugar in India 
during the 1941-42 season totaled 871,472 
short tons, compared with 1,226,848 tons 
in 1940-41 and 1,390,704 tons in 1939-40. 
A general decline in the cane crop all 
over the country, together with restric- 
tion of output in the United Provinces 
and Bihar, was responsible for the fall 
in production. 

The total production of sugar and 
molasses in India in 1940-41 and 1941-42 
was as follows: 





Item | 1940-41 1941-42 





Factories working.....number-.| 148 150 
Sugarcane crushed... short tons_.| 12, 645,808 | 8, 989, 456 
Sugar produced.....short tons..| 1,226,848 | 871, 472 
Molasses produced __short tons | 475,552 | 328,048 





The Sugar Control Advisory Commit- 
tee estimated production for the 1942-43 
season at 1,624,000 tons, and the domes- 
tic consumption for the same period at 
1,400,000 tons. This leaves a surplus of 
224,000 tons for the use of the armed 
forces and for export to neighboring 
countries, including’ Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Ceylon. This does not include sev- 
eral million tons of gur, a low-grade, 
unrefined sugar. 

The 1941-42 season was a short one. 
The factories had ample time to pay 
more attention to quality and to efficient, 
economical production, but the quality 
of the sugar produced in the Indian fac- 
tories compared with that of the pre- 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


ceding season did not vary except for a 
slight improvement in the size of the 
grains. For several years the Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology has been 
calling the attention of manufacturers 
to the importance of standardizing pro- 
duction into a number of well-defined 
grades with a view to simplifying price 
fixation and sales, and reducing the 
number of disputes. 


SWEDEN’S SuGAR INDUSTRY 


The Swedish Sugar Co., with head of- 
fices at Malmo, controls the entire sugar 
production in Sweden. Its recently pub- 
lished annual report for the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1942, shows an increased 
profit, and the usual dividend of 3.5 
percent was proposed by the board of 
directors. 

Sales of refined sugar in Sweden dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended July 31, 1942, 
were 271,115 short tons, as against 277,- 
805 tons in 1941, 359,350 tons in 1940, 
and 321,872 tons in 1939, according to 
the annual report of the Swedish Sugar 
Co. Consumption of sugar has decreased 
as a result of the rationing begun in 
April 1940. Normal consumption is about 
300,000 tons. 

The company’s sales of sirup, the pro- 
duction of which is now based wholly on 
domestic sugar, reached 25,444 tons in 
1941, compared with 23,685 and 24,576 
tons during the 2 preceding years. 








More Synthetic Resins in 
Nazis’ Paints 


Synthetic resins are being used 
increasingly in Germany in the 
manufacture of paints and var- 
nishes to supplement supplies of 
glyceride oil, says an Axis publica- 
tion. 

Two types of products are on the 
market. The “luphenes” are based 
on phenol-formaldehyde resins, 
and the “plastopales” have a urea- 
formaldehyde resin base. The first 
type is marketed as a 60-percent 
solution in butanol or alcohol-gly- 
col and the second as a 50-percent 
solution in butanol. 

The luphene solutions can be di- 
luted with alcohols, glycol ethers, 
esters, and ketones, and also with 
limited quantities of petrol or 
benzol. The plastopales can be di- 
luted with these solvents with the 
exception of petrol. 

The various materials can be 
used not only to make drying var- 
nishes containing no glyceride oil, 
but also in the production of arti- 
ficial leather. Luphene has high 
resistance to petroleum hydrocar- 
bons but is not resistant to alkalies. 
The plastopales can be made in- 
soluble with hydrochloric acid, am- 
monium chloride, or ammonium 
nitrate. This property can be used 
to advantage in producing wood 
finishes offering great resistance to 
atmospheric changes. 
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The company has attempted to save 
byproducts formerly wasted. Discharge 
water from the raw-sugar factories and 
beet pulp are now utilized. Beet pulp is 
sold to manufacturers of coffee substi- 
tutes, and is also used in the production 
of a new type of cattle food, containing 9 
percent of raw protein. Although the 
market for coffee substitutes is tempo- 
rary, the cattle food, known as “betfor,” 
will probably be used in the future. The 
Swedish Sugar Co. will soon have “bet- 
for’ equipment installed in seven of its 
factories. 


Large quantities of sugar have been 
imported from Denmark under the 
Swedish-Danish commercial treaty of 
1941. As a result, domestic stocks of 
raw and refined sugar have increased, 
necessitating a bank loan of nearly 
$6,000,000 to the company. 


Vegetables and Products 
Canapa’s 1942 Potato Crop 


The Prairie Provinces of Canada 
planted 104,000 acres in potatoes in 1942, 
compared with 112,000 acres last year. 
Despite this acreage reduction of 7 per- 
cent, the 1942 crop amounted to 9,803,000 
hundredweight, against 7,685,000 hun- 
dredweight in 1941. This 28 percent in- 
crease in production compares with a 10 
percent gain for all of Canada, on about 
the same acreage as last year. The ex- 
cellent yield on the prairies compensated 
for the smaller crops in Ontario, Quebec, 
and British Columbia. 

The acreages of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan were slightly less than last year, 
but their production rose 39 and 73 per- 
cent, respectively. Yields per acre of 90 
hundredweight in Manitoba, 97.5 in Sas- 
katchewan, and 95 in Alberta, were above 
the 85 hundredweight average for all 
Canada, and far above the 70 hundred- 
weight of Quebec and the 58 hundred- 
weight of Ontario. The Prairie Prov- 
inces, with 20 percent of Canada’s acre- 
age, produced 23 percent of the country’s 
potatoes this year. 


Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 
Leather and Products 


PRODUCTION IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


Leather footwear, over 65 percent of 
which is produced in the Province of 
Quebec, showed a production gain of 7 
percent for the first 7 months of 1942 
over the corresponding period of 1941. 
Competent producers state that a level- 
ing off in this industry is taking place 
which may result in an average 1942 
monthly production of from 275,000 to 
300,000 pairs of shoes. 


It is reported that production is divided 
in the following relative proportions: 
Footwear for women, 48 percent; misses 
and children, 12 percent; men, 30 per- 
cent; boys and youths, 4 percent; infants, 
6 percent. 
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WasTE LEATHER UTILIZED IN FRANCE 


Leather figures importantly in waste 
collections in France, since 800 grams of 
leather waste mixed with certain resins 
produce 1 kilogram of substitute leather. 


INDUSTRY IN FRENCH Morocco 


Hides and skins were among the prin- 
ciple exports from French Morocco to 
France during the third quarter of 1942. 
Domestic production of boots and shoes 
during the same period were indicated as 
showing considerable increase. 


REDUCED MANUFACTURING IN URUGUAY 


Practically all shoe factories in Uru- 
guay operated on a 5-day-week basis 
during November—usually the most ac- 
tive month in the year. 

Tanneries are still running on a re- 
duced schedule, manufacturing sole 
leather, principally, and exporting only 
to Great Britain. 


Hides and Skins 


EXPOSITION HELD IN ARGENTINA 


An exposition of national furs and 
leathers was held during November by 
the Committee of Exportation of the Ar- 
gentine Ministry of Agriculture in collab- 
oration with the Tanners Trade Guild, 
according to the Argentine Press. This 
exhibition is the first of a series designed 
to illustrate the progress in various 
branches of national activity. 


ARGENTINA’S NEW METHOD OF PREPARATION 


A contemplated 2-months’ tour of the 
United States by the president of the 
Tanners Trade Guild and the president 
of the Shoe Industry Association was re- 
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cently announced by the Argentine press. 

In the course of his trip, the president 
of the Tanners Trade Guild will attempt 
to interest both the United States Gov- 
ernment and private industry in the 
“R. B. T.” process for preparing hides 
and skins. It is contended that after 
hides have been dried by the R. B. T. 
process they will last almost indefinitely, 
and more than 400 of them can be 
shipped in the space normally occupied 
by 250 wet salted hides of the same size. 


Exports From BriTIsH GUIANA 


Exports of hides from British Guiana 
for the first 6 months of 1942 came to 
2,416, compared with 2,172 for the like 
period of 1941, says a domestic publica- 
tion. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Heavy DEMANDS FOR CANADIAN LUMBER 


The log scale in British Columbia 
showed an increase in October over the 
corresponding month in 1941, states the 
monthly report of the Provincial Forest 
Branch. However, the total for the first 
10 months of 1942 is less than for the 
like period in 1941, the report says. 

The slight increase shown during the 
last several’ months is not sufficient to 
meet the unprecedented demands from 
both the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Because of the shortage of 
logs, two large sawmills in British Co- 
lumbia have had to suspend operations 
temporarily; a number of others, for- 
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in its banyan (Ficus prolizra) trees. 


interior be notified. 


limited. 


Banyan Rubber in New Caledonia (Southwest Pacific) 


New Caledonia, a long, slender “Fighting French” island some 850 miles 
due east of mid-Queensland, Australia, has a small potential source of rubber 
Various estimates place the number of 
trees (called “sat” by the natives) between 50,000 and 100,000. 

Both the white and the red banyan occur on the Island. No attempt has 
been made to obtain rubber from the white variety, since a coagulant acid 
is necessary to coagulate the latex. From the latex of the red variety, however, 
rubber can be secured by rather simple methods. 

Opinions differ widely on tapping practices. Some hold that the trees may | 
be tapped every day over a period of several months; some, at the other 
extreme, hold that trees should be tapped only two or three times a year. 

After the latex is collected it is spread over a tin with a small, steady fire | 
beneath. When the water has evaporated, another coat of latex is spread on, 
and the process is repeated. When a convenient amount has been built up, 
the rubber is allowed to cool and is then rolled in a ball. 

Prior to 1914, one Noumea (New Caledonia) merchant had considerable 
trade in banyan rubber. He shipped 40 to 50 tons a year to Australia where 
it was used in the manufacture of golf balls. When plantation rubber came in, 
however, the price fell, and production of banyan rubber no longer was profita- 
ble. For the last 25 years there has been no production in New Caledonia. 

Recently the industry has been revived somewhat, and a price has been 
promised that will again make collection of banyan latex and its processing 
into rubber profitable. An agency of the New Caledonian government has 
taken charge of collecting the rubber, and has arranged that farmers in the 


Estimates of maximum annual production of red banyan rubber in the Island 
run as high as 150 long tons, but it is doubtful whether half that amount will be 
produced in the next 12 months, for the labor supply at present is extremely 
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merly operating three shifts a day, are 
now working on a two-shift basis. 

There has been a heavy increase in 
Canadian lumber requirements for con- 
tainers, according to trade reports. In 
1941, 3,000,000 feet of lumber were used 
for egg crates ,it is estimated that the 
total for this purpose will amount to 
10,000,000 feet in 1942. 


WOMEN EMPLOYED IN CANADA’S LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


The lumber industry in Canada is now 
employing more than 1,000 women, ac- 
cording to the Canadian press. They 
are engaged in various woodworking 
plants, principally planing mills and 
veneer and plywood factories. 


PLYWOOD FOR AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION IN 
CANADA 


Experiments with plywood and glued 
veneer construction for airplanes have 
been carried on in Canada, says a recent 
press report. 

For this type of construction, several 
plies of thin veneer are molded by heat 
and pressure into the form of the re- 
quired structure. Each ply of veneer is 
coated with a thermo-plastic or thermo- 
setting resin adhesive which glues the 
veneers together to form an aircraft 
component which is smooth and light, 
but strong. Planes built by this method 
have shown great promise, the report 
states. 


Although many species of wood have 
been successfully veneered, only a few 
are considered of sufficiently high quality 
for plane construction or can be obtained 
in the amounts needed to meet the de- 
mands of the aircraft industry. Yellow 
birch, which is frequently used in thin 
three-ply construction, has many quali- 
ties which have made it outstanding as 
a material for aircraft plywood; thicker 
birch is used in plywood for stressed 
construction. 


In stress areas, the quality of the ply- 
wood must be completely dependable, but 
for parts not receiving great stress a less 
exacting standard of quality is satis- 
factory. For such parts, plywood sheets 
may be constructed from veneers of 
lower density or of smaller size and from 
a greater variety of woods than is per- 
missible in highly stressed areas. Alder, 
aspen, basswood, cottonwood, and poplar 
may be used for plywood of this type. 


IRELAND TO PRODUCE MoRE PULPWOOD 


Efforts are being made, as a result of 
the paper shortage in Eire, to encourage 
the growing of trees suitable for pulp- 
wood, say press reports. 


Reforestation along this line has not 
been sufficient, it is stated, and more 
planting is being urged. 


CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP OF SWEDISH 
CONCERN 


The Swedish lumber concern, Ankars- 
viks Sagverks A/B, has taken over the 
Hofvids Travaru A/B of Sundsvall, with 
its sawmill and forests, at a price be- 
lieved to be about 1,000,000 crowns, say 
trade reports. 

There will be no change at present in 
the operation of the Hofvid sawmill, 
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which has an annual output of approxi- 
mately 12,870,000 board feet. 


PRODUCTION IN UGANDA 


The volume of logs sold from crown 
forests and land in Uganda was 55 per- 
cent greater in 1941 than in 1940, and 22 
percent more than in the record year of 
1938, says a British trade publication. 

Iroko, which made up half the timber 
cut, was taken from 4,375 trees on crown 
land, with an average yield of 127 cubic 
feet per tree. Exports of iroko, sawn, 
totaled 129,603 cubic feet, valued at 
£32,143. 

Most of the mahogany output came 
from the Budongo forest, the area cut 
totaling 1,350 acres, from which a con- 
siderable amount of other timber was 
also taken. A total of 22,532 cubic feet 
of mahogany logs was exported in 1941, 
with a value of £2,366; sawn mahogany 
exported amounted to 54,095 cubic feet, 
valued at £9,391. 

Exports of other hardwoods, sawn, 
amounted to 207,110 cubic feet in 1941, 
with a value of £29,816. Softwoods ex- 
ported totaled 47,848 cubic feet, valued 
at £7,209. 

About 3,000 cubic tons of sawn timber 
was produced by mills working private 
forests. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CHILIAN ImporTs From U.S. 


All machinery needed for the expan- 
sion of the manufacturing facilities of 
the only window-glass company in Chile 
is being furnished by United States 
manufacturers. This glass company is 
50 years old and prior to 1938 used only 
European equipment. In that year, the 
plant was completely rebuilt and new 
machinery was purchased in the United 
States. The extensions now under way 
were started in the spring of 1941, and 
approximately 85 percent of the new 
equipment has already been installed. 


NEw ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of agricultural 
machinery during the first 7 months of 
1942 were slightly greater in value than 
for the first 7 months of 1941. During 
the same period, however, the value of 
dairying machinery dropped almost 50 
percent. Imports of industrial machin- 
ery also declined. 

Preliminary figures, released for pub- 
lication by New Zealand officials, are 
shown in the following table: 


{In New Zealand pounds] 





January through July 


Item ame tante 
} 1941 | 1942 


Agricultural machinery and im- 
sayy OI 81, 307 84, 416 


NG San biaccces ‘ 
Dairying machinery.........---. 70, 795 | 35, 625 
1, 273, 395 | 1, 009, 679 


Industrial machinery......-.-. / 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


ERITREA’S IMPORTS AND REEXPORTS 


For the month of August 1942, re- 
exports of motion-picture film from Eri- 
trea were reported as greater than im- 
ports. For that month imports totaled 
400 kilograms, valued at 61,538 East Af- 
rican shillings (approximately $12,460), 
whereas reexports were listed as 509 
kilograms with a value of 97,702 East Af- 
rican shillings (approximately $19,780). 


HuNGARY TO Propuce Raw FILM 


A factory for the production of raw 
film is to be established in Hungary, say 
press dispatches. Construction is ex- 
pected to start in the very near future. 
Cost of the project is estimated at 3,000,- 
000 pengos (approximately $584,000). 
Formerly, all raw film used was imported 
from Germany and Italy. 


ITaLy SHOWS PICTURES MADE IN U.S. 

Many motion pictures produced in the 
United States were still being shown in 
Italy as late as August 1942, say press 
reports. The audiences are said to pre- 
fer United States films, with German 
films as second choice, and Italian pic- 
tures taking third place. 


Jamaica’s MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS 


Jamaica has 18 motion-picture thea- 
ters, all of them built before 1941, with 
a total seating capacity of 14,713. All 
are wired for sound and two are air- 
conditioned. In addition, there are five 
open-air theaters. 

All projection-room equipment now in 
use (each theater has two projectors) 
was made in the United States. It is 
estimated that the average age of this 
equipment is between 7 and 8 years. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Waxes 


Propucts From BULGARIAN FORESTS 


The production of colophonium from 
Bulgarian forests is expected to reach 
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210 tons in 1942, according to European 
press reports. It is estimated that about 
50 tons of high grade turpentine oil, 
suitable for medicinal purposes, will also 
be obtained. 


NEW ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION oF Kauri Gum 


The kauri-gum industry in New Zea- 
land has been affected considerably by 
war conditions, according to a report by 
the Department of Lands and Survey for 
the year ended March 31, 1942. Digging 
is being carried on to a lesser extent than 
formerly, with a resultant drop in pro- 
duction. The demand for the gum has 
been steady, but the output has not been 
sufficient to meet it. 

Exports have been limited, because of 
shipping conditions. During the period 
April 1941 to March 1942, 1,363 tons of 
kauri gum, valued at £86,322, were ex- 
ported. The United Kingdom was the 
largest purchaser; fair amounts were also 
sold to the United States and Canada. 
Prices have risen considerably, and are 
now 40 to 50 percent higher than they 
were several years ago. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Official figures on 1941 production of 
nonmetallic minerals in Egypt are shown 
in the following table, together with com- 
parative figures for 1940. 











Item 1940 1941 

| Ee | metric tons_- 61 
C2 a cubic meters. 104, 520 176, 204 
COORG aii sin cee metric tons_.- 360, 832 420, 107 
cc cubic meters 145, 162 96, 
GVO. ..... segue ” ae 83, 64, 437 
} aac metric tons. .}............ 1 
pe ES ee cubic meters_- 287, 891 287, 138 
Stone 

) Er seeks .--do_- 147, 372 163, 681 

CHIE... .s cesnhaune ee 4, 105 14, 091 

Limestone..-......-... do_...| 2,025,833 | 1, 538, 984 

Sandstone. -..-.-.-.-- sheers 77, 007 , 608 
yee metric tons 2, 212 5, 229 
Pumice stone-_--.-....--..- Chi 826 200 
Diatomaceous earth - _.... EER Maempae et HE? 958 














leading to fisticuffs all over town. 








| “Bike Battles” in Amsterdam: Fisticuffs Mark Fiasco 


The requisitioning of bicycles by the Nazis in the Netherlands’ commercial 
metropolis recently caused a great stir. 
their cycles were stopped, and their “bikes” were taken from them. That same 
afternoon all bicycles stored in the popular “cycle garages” were also requisi- 
tioned—but at night the people broke into those storage places and took home 
with them whatever cycle they could grasp. 

The next morning, a Monday, all bicycles were off the streets—and one 
know9 what that means if it is realized that almost all of Amsterdam went to 
its daily work on the bike. There was a veritable attack on the trolley cars, 


The results of the requisitioning had evidently not been satisfactory, as 
the burgomaster was ordered to deliver a further 8,000 bicycles to the German 
authorities. But the Amsterdam people were not very cooperative; they hid 
their bikes or destroyed them rather than yield them to the enemy. 


In Amsterdam all people passing on 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


The third official estimate of the area 
sown to linseed in Argentina for the 
1942-43 season is set at 6,002,100 acres, 
about 11 percent under the 1941-42 
figures, and about 17 percent under the 
10-year average. 

The third official estimate of the 
1941-42 sunflower seed crop in Argentina 
has been placed at 645,100 metric tons, 
somewhat less than the previous esti- 
mates, but 72 percent larger than the 
1940-41 crop. 

The latest estimate of the 1941-42 pea- 
nut crop has been raised 1,600 tons to a 
total of 82,600 metric tons, an increase 
of 35 percent over last year’s figures. 


Tunc-OIL PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Interest in the production of tung oil 
in Brazil’s southernmost State, Rio 
Grande do Sul, has increased steadily 
during the last 5 years. 

Some 2,500 hectares (6,250 acres) of 
tung trees have been planted in Rio 
Grande do Sul. This amounts to about 
500,000 trees, most of which are still 
under the bearing age. About 50,000 
trees are old enough to begin producing. 
Averaging 3 kilograms of dried seeds 
(with husks) per tree, total production of 
the bearing trees would amount to about 
150,000 kilograms (330,690 pounds). 

The Sociedade Brasileira de Oleo Tung 
has been formed recently, to encourage 
the production of tung oil. The organ- 
ization plans to assist tung growers in 
many ways, from furnishing highly se- 
lected seeds and plants and providing 
the latest horticultural information to 
arranging for the extraction and sale of 


the tung oil. 
BrITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


During the first 6 months of 1942, 
145.878 pounds of pure lard and 113,202 
pounds of margarine were imported into 
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British Guiana, according to locally pub- 
lished figures. Imports for the corre- 
sponding period of 1941 amounted to 
312,308 pounds and 90,056 pounds, re- 
spectively. 


FLAX PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Flax was so seriously affected by rust 
this year that the Dominion Government 
has urged growers to obtain Royal flax- 
seed, a rust-resistant variety, as early as 
possible. This year some 30,000 acres of 
Royal flax were grown in western Can- 
ada. This should produce about 450,000 
bushels, or half enough for the probable 
1943 planting. 

In its second estimate of the 1942 flax- 
seed crop in the Canadian Prairie Prov- 
inces, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has revised its figures downward 2,000,000 
bushels, to 14,700,000 bushels. The re- 
vised estimate is still considered some- 
what too high by Western crop experts, 
but even with a further drop, the 1942 
output will show a prodigious increase 
over the 1941 production of 6,400,000 
bushels. 


HONDURAN COCONUT PRODUCTION 


Coconut palms grow in commercially 
profitable density along the north coast 
of Honduras from Tela to Brus Lagoon, 
and especially on the three bay islands— 
Utila, Roatan, and Guanaja. In fact, 
only in Honduras, among the Central 
American countries, are coconuts one of 
the chief agricultural products. 

At Salada Bar, a fruit company has 
extensive coconut-palm holdings, and 
along the company’s railroad line east 
and west of La Ceiba, some 200 or 300 
small farmers own trees. East of Tru- 
jillo, along the Mosquito Coast, a large 
number of Caribs hold coconut lands, 
and in some instances carry division of 
ownership to the point of claiming title 
to particular trees. Most of the bay is- 
landers, who number about 7,000, have 
a direct interest in coconut-palm stands 
on their respective islands. 

It is reported that at least 10,000,000 
coconuts were handled commercially in 
this district of Honduras last year. 
Well-informed dealers believe that the 
potential annual yield is in excess of 
17,000,000. 

Production is whittled down slightly 
by various plant parasites and other 
natural enemies, such as the coconut bug 
which bores to the center of the palm, 
but the greatest damage is done by oc- 
casional high winds and storms, which 
injure the coconut crop by dislodging the 
heavier nuts before they are ripe. The 
hurricane that struck the Mosquito 
Coast, Guanaja, and Roatan in Septem- 
ber 1941 injured crops for the next 8 
months, chiefly because it shook off the 
larger nuts. 

Coconuts ripen throughout the year 
in this area, but fall in especially large 
numbers in September, Octobef, and No- 
‘vember. Since these months coincide 
with the rainy season, during which pro- 
duction of copra by sun-drying the coco- 
nut meat is next to impossible, it is for- 
tunate that the annual increase in United 
States demand for the nuts, arising from 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons, 
also occurs at this time. 
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The average coconut is about 3% 
inches in diameter and weighs 1% 
pounds. Generally, 5,000 ordinary coco- 
nuts will yield 2,000 pounds of copra and, 
under proper treatment, about 200 
pounds of coconut carbon. From 2,000 
pounds of copra, an industrial processor 
with adequate machinery can obtain a 
yield of about 1,200 pounds of coconut 
oil and 800 pounds of copra meal. 

Normally, all copra produced in Hon- 
duras is consumed in the domestic mar- 
ket, none being exported or imported. 
This is in contrast to other Central 
American Republics that have been ac- 
customed to importing some or most of 
their copra supplies. In the last year 
or so, however, buyers from other Latin 
American countries have competed with 
the domestic buyers for Honduran copra, 
and although few purchases have been 
made recently, this probably can be at- 
tributed to shortages of shipping facili- 
ties and fuel supplies. 

Exports of coconuts have always gone 
almost exclusively to the United States. 
This demand for coconuts has served to 
maintain a fairly steady ratio between 
the price for copra and the price for co- 
conuts. With the cutting off of supplies 
from the Philippines, the United States 
demand for Honduran coconuts has in- 
creased, resulting in a jump in prices 
for both coconuts and copra. 


PRODUCTION OF SUNFLOWER-SEED OIL IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


At present there are nine factories in 
Serbia manufacturing oil from sunflower 
seed, according to German press reports. 
Six more oil factories will begin opera- 
tions this year, so that the entire Serbian 
sunflower seed crop can be processed, it 
is stated. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION INCREASED 


Canada’s production of paints and 
varnishes has increased 76 percent since 
1921, according to a survey recently made 
by a trade magazine. The number of 
manufacturers of these products has 
risen 86 percent during the same period. 


COLOMBIAN Factory CURTAILS OPERATIONS 


A paint factory at Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia, has been forced to curtail its 
operations considerably, owing to a 
shortage of pigments, trade reports state. 
A similar situation has arisen in a num- 
ber of plants dependent upon imports 
of chemical raw materials. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PAPER SCARCE IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Because of a threatened paper short- 
age, East African Standard, Nairobi, has 
found it necessary to cut its daily edi- 
tion to 4 pages, four times a week, with 
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a Wednesday issue of 6 pages and a 
Friday (week-end) issue of 16 pages. 

Salvage of waste paper in Kampala is 
now undertaken by boys and girls of the 
Scouts and Guides, who make daily col- 
lections from homes and offices. 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


Canadian production of newsprint in 
September was 257,618 tons, a decrease 
of 40,058 tons, or 13.6 percent from the 
corresponding month of 1941. Output 
was at the rate of 72.4 percent of capac- 
ity, compared with 84.9 percent during 
September 1941. Shipments during Sep- 
tember 1942 exceeded production by 
34,787 tons, one of the widest margins 
of excess over production in recent years. 
There was a corresponding reduction in 
stocks held by Canadian manufacturers. 


WASTE-PAPER CONSERVATION IN FRANCE 


Since imports of wood pulp from Swe- 
den and Finland have been cut off, 
France is turning attention more and 
more to the conservation of waste paper. 
Manufacture of a ton of newsprint re- 
quires 1% tons of wood, or the annual 
normal production of 1 hectare of forest. 
On the other hand, 1 ton of old paper 
permits the manufacture of 880 kilo- 
grams of new paper. A 20-ton carload 
of old paper, therefore, saves 16 hectares 
of forest for other uses. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GAS PLANT IN HUNGARY 


The Transylvanian Mineral Gas A. G. 
has been established in Neumarkt, 
Hungary, with a capital of 10,000,000 
pengos (about $1,949,000) , says the Euro- 
pean press. Half the capital has been 
subscribed by the State, and 2,000,000 
pengos have been subscribed by the 
Transylvanian towns and their larger 
industrial concerns. 


SITUATION IN ITALY 


An indication of further changes in 
Italian oil administration is seen by the 
German press in the recent creation of 
a General Commissariat for the Fuel In- 
dustry and the incorporation of the 21 
seized Anglo-American petroleum com- 
panies into the government AGIP (Azi- 
enda Generale Italiana Petroli). 

To extent raw-material sources, AGIP 
has taken a number of measures, it is 
stated. In Albania, production of crude 
oil is to be extended beyond the Devoli 
district to other parts of the country. 
In Greece, production is to be begun in 
Epirus and other sections. In Croatia, 
Hungary, and Rumania, AGIP has taken 
new steps for mineral-oil production and 
trade. 

In 1941, AGIP, together with IRI, 
founded a new company, ALBA, to ex- 
ploit asphalt deposits in the Abruzzi. 
AGIP also has an interest in SICS, a 
recently organized company for synthetic 
fuels. In addition, AGIP is taking a 
special interest in the development of 
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gaseous fuels (methane), which exist in 
relatively abundant quantities in Italian 


soil. 
Radio 


EXTENSION OF BULGARIA’S RADIO SERVICE 


Three new radio stations are to be 
erected in northern Bulgaria, and one in 
southern Bulgaria, according to the Axis 
press. These stations will supplement 
the one now operating in Sofia, but will 
be less powerful. 

Construction of a strong short-wave 
station is also planned. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED IN INDIA 


Progress toward the formation of an 
Indian Rubber Production Board is re- 
ported in the Indian press. The Board 
will have the task of encouraging the 
maximum production of rubber by in- 
tensification of tapping, new planting, 
improved horticultural methods, and sci- 
entific research. A Rubber Production 
Commissioner will be appointed, and a 
Rubber Purchase Office will be estab- 
lished at Cochin. 

Restrictions on new planting have been 
removed, it is reported, and the possibili- 
ties of various rubber-bearing plants are 
being investigated. ‘The Imperial Coun- 
cil of Agriculture is experimenting with 
guayule and koksaghyz seeds from the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Increased or improved tapping of exist- 
ing trees is seen as the only solution to 
the problem of obtaining a quick in- 
crease in Indian rubber production. 


PRODUCTION IN MALAYA 


Rubber is now being produced in Ma- 
laya at 50 percent of the rate reached 
under British control, according to a 
Tokyo dispatch cited in the British press. 
The railway on the eastern coast of Ma- 
laya is expected to be reopened by the 
end of December, the report adds. 


NEw ZEALAND TO UTILIZE ScRAP RUBBER 


Vulcanite for portable radio sets, and 
battery boxes—articles previously im- 
ported from Australia—will be manufac- 
tured in New Zealand from scrap rubber, 
according to a recent statement of the 
New Zealand Minister of Supply and 
Munitions. 

There are to be two reclamation plants 
in the Dominion, the total annual ca- 
pacity of which will be about 750 long 
tons—sufficient, it is understood, for New 
Zealand’s immediate needs. 

Consisting chiefly of old automobile 
tires, the 10,000 to 14,000 long tons of 
scrap rubber in the Dominion will serve 
as raw material for certain essential in- 
dustries. Any excess over the country’s 
requirements would be available to the 
United Nations. 

Besides battery boxes and vulcanite for 
portable radios, other mechanical rubber 
products, such as washers for machinery, 
and buffers, will be manufactured. A 
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proportion of reclaimed rubber would 
also be used in camelback for retreading 
tires. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANTINGS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


The Russian dandelion, “kok-saghyz,” 
is being grown at 20 experimental sta- 
tions—from Scotland to the south of 
England—say British trade _ reports. 
Seed has been sent to Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, and Canada, where trials are 
also being made. 

Conditions of climate and space indi- 
cate that Canada and the United States 
may offer the best opportunities for com- 
mercial production. In Britain, where 
every acre of arable land is sorely needed 
for the production of foodstuffs, the 
growing of kok-saghyz, with its relatively 
low yield of rubber per acre, would not 
appear to be advantageous. 


Special Products 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION IN 
GERMANY 


Only two types of domestic sewing ma- 
chines are now being manufactured in 
Germany, compared with 13 varieties 
made before the war, the press states. 
The number of types of industrial sew- 
ing a has been reduced from 88 
to . 

The production of one industrial model 
is reported to have been increased from 
8,500 to 21,500 as a result of the stand- 
ardization program. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


TEXTILE MILLS ACTIVE IN COLOMBIA 


Cotton and rayon textile mills in Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, and vicinity have 
(Continued on p. 26) 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted Dec. 18, 
October | Novem- 1942 
1940 1941 1942 | ber 1942 
ie ) i $3.0516 | $3.2127 | $3.2120 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 

ustralia.--...-.-.--------------- Pound (official) - ._......-..- 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 

Canada. A . 8514 . 8735 . 8763 . 8809 . 8724 
ye poet te a ae aa ai key Dollar (official) _... - 9091 - 9091 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
0 SSS a Cee: se aS . 2296 . 2459 (t) (t) (t) 

3 hao aia sara a - 3016 . 3014 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
New a eae SEE INE 3. 0638 3. 2254 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements. _-_-.-.........-- — - 4698 . 4713 (t) (t) (t) 
Union of South Africa---..-.......- Pound —_ 1 it hae > ran . ned . oo . = 3. 9800 

TE , , i . 0350 4. 0350 
ae Ie. ~———— ann {Pound (omelal)..--------7- 4.0350} 4.0350 4.0350] 4.0350} 4.0850 
OrFictaL RaTEs IN ForeiGN CountrRIES 
(New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent} Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official Rate ates dol- 
ars of unit 
quoted 1938 1939 
RTS Te ea A 4 Afghanis=1 rupee.-._._............--- fC at 
. OSG OS —- —_ francs=$1.00.......-.-.  ~— } 2 a ee ‘i 
NR EET 1 belga= A EE 2, 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
eae ghana 1 Jov=reM 0.006 eS. Oe Re 2.0122 *. 0124 *. 0621 
China (Shanghai)__.._..__........... 49. 531 . 2136 . 1188 
China—Manchuria.._....--.........- i | SETS ELIE SET . 2344 *. 2845 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia__.............. |S aaa aaa 2.0400 *. 0347 * 0343 
TS es 1 Slovak crown= RM 0.0860__........- 2, 0344 *_ 0348 *. 0343 
i i stack catenin’ lS |) eee . 2088 . 2183 . 2035 
a ll ERR as SE TE 4.1714 5 5.0130 6 4. 5463 
Finland “0203 0216 0199 
France: 
. 0200 . 0288 0251 
. 0228 . 0288 0251 
. 2269 7, 2880 7, 2510 
. 4000 *. 4006 *. 4002 
2, 0067 . 0090 0082 
. 1949 . 197. 1924 
. ¢ ia Grae 
4. 0350 4. 8894 64. 4354 
- 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
. 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
. 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
d . 5284 . 5501 8, 5334 
SS as aS $1.10 Newfoundland=$1.00........__. . 9091 3.9942 . 9602 
tk cid een cnerancaned 4.375 kroner=$1.00_-..........-.....--- | . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
FRSA TT cane EE es £Pi=£1 cn SS ee See 4. 0350 6 4. 8804 64.4354 
Poland (general governorship) - - ---_- 1 1 heh wae 0 > a 2, _ . 1886 2.1884 
escudos ie do checks) _.__- é 
Portugal. ....-.---------------------- 15 escudos to the dollar (currency) - - - -- . 0667 } - 0433 - 0404 
a i EES ETT TES . 0052 *. 0073 9 *. 0071 
RSE SY 10.95 pesetas=$1.00...............-...--- . 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
8 ai ME 4.20 kroner=$1.00 #__.............--- . 2381 . 2399 . 2380 
SE Ee rea EE EES TE Te . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
ore. hal a ak al 2.195 abten et str 00. . 4556 7, 5760 7, 5020 
RE CSE SE 11 b - sterling _ Dee a ase ciaaiice . 3659 . 4445 . 4032 
| Pee TS £T1=$0. EE SEA SIE . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
U. 8. 3. SEA ee 5. 30 rublees$i. Re tpt Ng peek ely Seon Se 
Yugoslavia: 
Eee Tae 1 kuna=RM 0.0500. ---._.__- See acoue 2, 0200 *, 0231 ®*. 0277 
SE aS RI ote Pe eS Pare RM 66000. ....2.............- | 2.0200 *, 0231 ® *, 0227 
*Nominal. Not available. 5 Average for first 3 months only. 


1 Averages are in dollars 


unit of foreign currency 


and are based on daily packetions of noon buying =“ 
for cable oe os ew Some City as reported by 


the Federal Reserve Board 


? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 


+ Averages for first 8 months 
A set Aug. 


18, 1941, C2 ar Stabilization 


* Based on average for 
? Based on average for 


und (ong 
rench franc. 


* Average for Netherlands guilder. 
* Average for January-August and November-De- 


cember. 
%® Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 


kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 


1! For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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and Mt. Kilimanjaro. The western 
terminus of the railway is at Arusha, and 
from Moshi there are connections to 
Nairobi and to Mombasa in Kenya. 
Bukoba, on Lake Victoria in the extreme 
northwest, is an important outlet for 
native-grown coffee. Dodoma, Tabora, 
and Kigoma are all important trading 
and shipping towns on the Central Rail- 
way, the latter town being located on 
Lake Tanganyika and serving as the 
western terminus. 


Tabora and Iringa 


Tabora, which has a native population 
of 30,000, was formerly more important 
than it is today, for before the coming 
of the railway it was an important point 
on the old caravan route from the coast 
to Lake Tanganyika. Also, at one time 
it was the center of the trade in slaves 
and ivory. The remains of the Living- 
stone-Stanley house stand nearby. 

Iringa, located on the main motor 
route to Northern Rhodesia, is the prin- 
cipal trading center in the southern 
highlands area in which a number of 
European farms are clustered. 


Mwanza, a malaria-infested town with 
high temperatures, is located on Lake 
Victoria, and serves the gold flelds. It is 
connected by rail through the Shinyanga 
cotton belt with Tabora, and by steamer 
route to ports in Uganda. 


Agriculture Predominant 


The primary source of wealth in Tan- 
ganyika is agriculture. 
the country now normally exceed £5,000,- 
000 annually in value, and nearly three- 
fourths of these exports are agricultural. 
The only nonagricultural export of im- 
portance measured in money value has 
been gold. In 1938 this amounted to 
more than 112,000 ounces valued in ex- 
cess of £589,000. Tin ore is the only other 
mineral export of importance. 

Among the agricultural exports, one 
commodity—sisal—now constitutes in 
value about one-third of all exports and 
nearly one-half of the agricultural ex- 
ports. However, the Territory is also a 
substantial exporter of such other agri- 
cultural commodities as cotton, coffee, 
and hides and skins, and it exports some 
rice, peanuts, ghee, rubber, copra, tea, 
sesame (sim sim), sugar, tobacco, and 
pyrethrum. Among the products col- 
lected from the forests, the most impor- 
tant exports are beeswax and mangrove 
bark. 


W orld’s Chief Sisal Area 


Tanganyika is now the world’s leading 
producer of sisal. In 1938 the Territory 
exported slightly more than 100,000 
tons—approximately, one-third of the 
world’s supply of th important com- 
modity. The only othtr important pro- 
ducers are Mexico, the Netherlands 
Indies, and Kenya. 


Exports from — 
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The sisal plant is not native to Tan- 
ganyika. Its original home was Mexico. 
However, cultivation of the plant in 
Tanganyika was begun by the Germans 
near the beginning of the century, and 
both soil and climatic conditions have 
been found hightly suitable. Indeed, the 
sisal produced in Tanganyika commands 
a higher price in the world market than 
does that of Mexico or any other pro- 
ducing area. 


The barren soil of the drier parts of 
Tanganyika’s coastal regions and much 
of the plateau up to an elevation of 
nearly 5,000 feet, together with the pe- 
culiar climatic conditions of the region, 
seem to be particularly well adapted to 
producing sisal of the finest quality. To 
grow the plant, the soil must not be of a 
type which holds much moisture, and 
periods of drought are required to cause 
the plant to produce fiber. 


A Plantation Activity 


Sisal production, in contrast to much 
of the other agricultural work in the 
area, has been almost exclusively a plan- 
tation, nonnative activity, though large 
numbers of natives are, of course, em- 
ployed on the estates and in the “fac- 
tories.” For the most part, it is a 
company activity. 


It seems unlikely that sisal production 
could be carried on successfully by native 
effort alone, for a considerable capital 
outlay is necessary. Rather intricate 
decorticating machinery is required, with 
at least 2,000 acres in plantings necessary 
to feed each. unit of machines. Also, 
there are no returns until 3 or 4 years 
after planting. Moreover, the work of 
planting, replanting, and cutting requires 
expert knowledge and careful super- 
vision. 


Cotton and Coffee 


Cotton, which ranks second to sisal as 
Tanganyika’s most valuable agricultural 
export, is grown on the plateau and is 
primarily a native crop. Exports vary, 
of course, but since 1935 they have nor- 
mally exceeded 12,000 tons, with values 
sometimes exceeding £600,000 annually. 

Coffee is grown by both European and 
native planters. The Arabica variety 
was first introduced into Tanganyika in 
1893, and is now grown quite extensively 
in the volcanic soils on the slopes of 
Mt. Kilimanjaro and Mt. Meru. Robusta 
coffee is indigenous to the Bukoba dis- 
trict in the extreme northwest of the 
Territory, and it has long been cultivated 
there by the natives. Coffee exports from 
the territory normally exceed 15,000 tons 
annually. 


The raising of livestock is also im- 
portant to the people of Tanganyika. 
The territory now possesses more than 
5,500,000 head of cattle, nearly 3,000,000 
goats, and nearly 2,000,000 sheep. Ex- 
ports of cattle hides alone amount to 
about 3,500 tons each year. Also, a very 
large number of cattle are now driven 
by native men over a hazardous 600-mile 
trek from the Tanganyika plateau to a 
large meat-products factory near Nairobi, 
Kenya, for conversion into corned beef. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Norte.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New Raby vy units of foreign curren 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the 


cy per dollar, with the 
e peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
wh. at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 






































to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Aug. Sept. 
1940 1941 1942 1942 Rate Date 
: 7 TRESS eager 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 Dec. 3 
Argentina... ..| Paper peso. ..... {Om baal terested 423 |) 423 | 423 | 423 | 423 | Do. 
| NRA MEE Feimecrne! NOTES rh ROT ae 4.94 Do. 
Free market._...-....--- 4. 37 4.24 4.22 4.23 4. 24 Do. 
Bolivia .......-. Boliviano... -.--. es” ES eee 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Nov. 30 
pempernatns.. é Fe eS See Rese apes Rey. ee Ries: pe SERIE 
Was cnet ada mnhaiwsiad 56. 71 54. 02 50.00 50. 00 50. 00 () 
| | eee Milreis.........- UE ke eivisdoddns cde 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500 }!°16.50 | Nov. 28 
(Cruzeiro) & Free market _-...-....-.-- 19.789 | 19.717 | 19.630 | 19.630 | 19.63 Do. 
Special free market... _-- 20.700 | 20.678 |} 20.500} 20.500} 20.50 Do. 
: sg 3. Ute RRR AR Eee 21. 421 y eee PASE. ME 
yaa eae ENCES SSRIS 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Nov. ll 
Export Graft... .......... 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
aig ic iicsockne 33. 04 31.78 31.74 32. 22 33.70 Do. 
VRAIS ORI 31. 05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Grad exchange... .......- 31.05 81.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Mining dollar_.........- 431.13 31. 35 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Agricultural dollar... ...|.....--.. $31.15 31.10 31. 10 31.10 Do. 
Colombia - - .--|....- 00.3 scedoan Coutselie®.............. 1.75 1.7545} 1.75 1.75 75 | Dec. 5 
Bank of Republic... .-- 1. 755 1, 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund------ (8) (®) (6) (6) ee, ea 
6. “ESE Ro 1. 88 . 86 177 1.77 77 Dec. 5 
Costa Rica....} Colon.‘......... Uncontrolled...........-. 5.70 5, 85 5. 56 5. 64 5.65 | Dee. 11 
CS 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 Do. 
ae ey ts Ae i ERY AE . 90 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Dee. 5 
Ecuador.......| Sucre........... Central Bank (Official) _| 7 16, 42 15. 00 14. 10 14.10 14.10 Do. 
Ooentral Bank Crree)....) 9 3BG6 biccn ccc chocnsedscckaciosecbalvscausnthloueeeees 
Commmereies Damk. .....1 9 IR TR b5.- Wc. ck beccutiieeseeseinatai- athletes 
Honduras.....| Lempira---_-.__- Cla ahd sh etaial 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Nov. 2 
Mexico........ | Ey ee. is aian 5.40 4. 86 4.85 4. 85 4.85 | Dec. 5 
Nicaragua. .._. Cordoba. ....... i SOREN Ea ees 5. 00 5.00 Se eee 5.00 | Dec. 12 
0 SES 6. 36 5. 93 4 op Seeors: 5.05 Do, 
Paraguay.. Paper peso...... | RE RE fe Re 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct. 31 
ML da Wawcsaiekiltinwninn 975. 35 et Sane BRR se Rate KesMetR SE se 
PO sintcdnens RESIS ths | RT ae 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Dec. 5 
Salvador --.._.. tO ORES: 2 | RE pen REN SE I 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay... .... , | RRR” ane RESO ES eh 1, 899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899 | 1.899 |Nov. 28 
Re i De ee 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela. ...- Bolivar. -........ Controlled “7 are 5s EY 3. 19 3. 26 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
ite aces temnionisial 11 3. 46 123.76 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do, 
1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 1! Jan. 1-June 25. 


? Jan. 1-June 20. 

3 End of October. 

4 Established on July 13. 

§ Established Mar. 25. 

be For Class 2 merchandise, 
1,95. 

1 June-December, 

* January-May. 

* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

” Abolished on Feb. 10, 


1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 


12 July 24-Dec. 31. 

8 Under law of Oct. 6, crs the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, rep the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equi 
and agricultural machinery imported from the nied 
States into Argentina. 





Food Self-Sufficiency Sought 


Although Tanganyika has never been 
a large exporter of foodstuffs, the natives 
produce a number of food crops in con- 
siderable abundance. Rice, a basic ele- 
ment in the native diet, is cultivated 
throughout the whole territory. From 
the Mwanza district substantial quanti- 
ties are exported by way of Lake Vic- 
toria to Kenya and Uganda. Increased 
production is being sought and achieved 
as part of the wartime program for mak- 
ing British East Africa self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs. Other food crops raised in 
quantity are maize, sorghums, beans, 
cassava, and yams. 


Minor Products Varied 


Exports of vegetable-oil products have 
not been large. Some copra is produced 
from the coconut palms which were in- 
troduced in the coastal belt by the Arabs 


long before German occupation. For the 
most part, the coconut plantations are 
still controlled by Arabs. Peanuts and 
sim sim are raised by the natives with 
some surplus for export. Oil palms are 
found in the Territory, but they are of 
little commercial importance. 

Two other products of the area, al- 
though small in export value, are worthy 
of mention. These are beeswax and rub- 
ber. The collection of beeswax in Tan- 
ganyika is one of the oldest-established 
industries of the Territory. Wild bees 
thrive in most parts of the Territory. 
Although exports of the wax infrequently 
exceed 600 or 700 tons a year with a value 
of about £60,000, Tanganyika is Great 
Britain’s chief source of the commodity 
and a supplier of other countries as well. 


Rubber Possibilities 


Tanganyika’s past experience with rub- 
ber cultivation was far from happy, but it 
does not follow that the industry cannot 
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be successfully developed in the area. 
During the rubber boom of 1909-10 thou- 
sands of acres were planted to Ceara 
rubber by German planters. In 1913 
rubber exports amounted to 1,287 tons, 
and it is estimated that in 1914 there 
were nearly 20,000,000 trees ready for 
tapping. However, the sudden collapse 
in prices resulting from the high pro- 
duction in the Far East ruined what had 
promised to be a highly profitable ven- 
ture and caused the planters to abandon 
their acreage or to uproot their trees for 
production of sisal. The British Govern- 
ment is now attempting to reclaim the 
plantings which had been allowed to re- 
vert to jungle, but it is as yet too early 
to judge the success of the effort. 


Mineral Resources 


Although gold is the only mineral 
product that has been important among 
Tanganyika’s exports, the territory is 
known to possess other mineral wealth. 
Some diamonds have been taken from 
the Mwanza district, the same area 
which produces gold from both reef and 
alluvial workings. Mica of good quality 
has been found in several localities and 
exported in small quantities, and some 
tin ore, lead, and tungsten have likewise 
been exported. Southern Tanganyika is 
known to possess very extensive coal de- 
posits, but they are not easily accessible 
and are probably not of high quality. 
Salt is found in abundance near Lake 
Tanganyika, and it is an important item 
of internal trade. 


Capable of Great Expansion 


It is as an agricultural region, however, 
that Tanganyika has its greatest prom- 
ise. Under a rational world economy, 
this territory, now largely undeveloped, 
is capable of contributing much to the 
world’s supply of agricultural wealth. 
Of its total area. of 366,000 square miles, 
about 300,000 square miles are believed to 
be suitable for crop or livestock produc- 
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tion, with a substantial part of that area 
potentially capable of use for the culti- 
vation of tropical and Temperate Zone 
crops. Yet in 1929 less than 11,000 square 
miles were under active cultivation. 

Perhaps the greatest promise lies in 
the expansion of stock raising, for the 
tsetse fly, which infests the dry forest 
regions, can be controlled by burning off 
the bush. It is well known that sisal pro- 
duction could be greatly expanded. This 
is true, also, of cotton and maize, for 
Tanganyika has more land suitable for 
these crops than have Kenya and Uganda 
together. Coffee production could be in- 
creased, Para rubber could be grown suc- 
cessfully, and the tropical belt along the 
Indian Ocean could produce more copra 
and other tropical crops. 

The higher parts of the Territory are 
well suited for pyrethrum production, 
which is now so important to Kenya and 
which has only recently been started 
in Tanganyika. 


Future Holds Promise 


The post-war years may well witness 
the attainment of a much greater agri- 
cultural development in Tanganyika 
than has hitherto been the case—and, 
consequently, the provision of improved 
living conditions for the inhabitants of 
the Territory as well as a greater con- 
tribution to other regions in need of these 
products. 





(Continued from page 13) 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Hide Take-off in Federal District 
Frozen.—All stocks of cattle hides taken 
in the Federal District were frozen by 
a Mexican executive degree, promulgated 
October 29,1942. Under the terms of the 
decree, the Minister of National Econ- 
omy was authorized to decide as to the 
distribution which should be made of the 
frozen stocks of hides, with the under- 
standing that all operations therein 
should be in conformity with the offi- 
cially fixed maximum prices. 

This decree was amended on Novem- 
ber 23, 1942, to the effect that the Min- 
istry of National Economy is authorized 
to intervene or participate in the distri- 
bution of the daily take-off not imme- 
diately moved into the consuming 
market. 

Sale of Articles of Iron and Alloys Pro- 
hibited in Federal District—The sale of 
all articles made of iron and iron al- 
loys, which are intended or appropriate 
for use in public services, has been pro- 
hibited in the Federal District by a Mex- 
ican executive decree, published and ef- 
fective November 23, 1942. Under this 
decree, sales of these articles will be 
authorized only after proof has been 
given of their intended use. This ac- 
tion was taken to reduce the demand for 
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iron and iron products which are in short 
supply. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Committee Created To Supervise 
Issuance of Certificates of Necessity —A 
new system for approving applications 
for Certificates of Necessity on goods 
subject to allocation by the United States 
and for handling other matters relating 
to imports into Mexico has been estab- 
lished through the creation of an Im- 
port Coordinating Committee, under the 
jurisdiction of the Superior Executive 
Council of Foreign Trade, by an execu- 
tive decree of October 27, 1942. The 
Committee, composed of six Directors 
General, each representing, respectively, 
the Ministries of Foreign Relations, Na- 
tional Economy, Finance and Public 
Credit, Agriculture and Development, 
Communications and Public Works, and 
the Navy, presided over by the Minister 
of Foreign Relations, began functioning 
on December 1, 1942. 

The Import Coordinating Committee 
will make final decisions in the issuance 
of Certificates of Necessity for all appli- 
cations to import goods and materials 
under allocation by the United States, 
other than those placed by the Federal 
Government or its agencies. It will also 
act in an advisory capacity to the Su- 
perior Council in all matters pertaining 
to the obtaining of export licenses and 
allocations for imports from the United 
States or from any other country that 
may have established similar export 
control. 


Monterrey Airport Declared an Official 
Port of Entry and Departure.—The air- 
port of the city of Monterrey has been 
declared an official port of entry and 
departure for international air services, 
according to an executive resolution, 
dated October 24, 1942, and published in 
the Mexican Diario Oficial of November 
7, 1942. Appropriate government agen- 
cies, including customs facilities, are 
thereby established to implement this 
decree. 


Nicara gua 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Emergency Executive Authority Ez- 
tended.—The state of economic emer- 
gency, proclaimed by a Nicaraguan exec- 
utive decree of September 9, 1939, which 
authorized the President to exercise wide 
powers, granting him almost complete 
control of the country’s economy (with 
the exception of regulating internal 
taxes and modifying the national 
budget—reserved to Congress), has been 
extended to May 31, 1944, under provi- 
sions of executive decree No. 231, pub- 
lished and effective October 9, 1942. 

The purpose of the decree was the 
necessity for undelayed national action 
in meeting the rapidly changing world 
economic conditions. 

[For announcement of the basic decree of 


September 9, 1939, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 4, 1939.] 
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MORE PRODUCTION 


Official OW1 Photo 





Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


New LaBor DEPARTMENT PROPOSED 


A draft of a proposed ordinance to 
establish a Labor Department was pub- 
lished in the Palestine Gazette of Octo- 
ber 22, 1942. The duties of the new 
department would be to safeguard and 
promote the general welfare of workers 
and to aid in the maintenance of good 
relations between workers and employ- 
ers. The department would insure the 
enforcement—in collaboration with other 
departments, when appropriate—of ordi- 
nances relating to labor, including fac- 
tory inspection, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, labor exchanges, and trade disputes, 
and would collect and publish labor sta- 
tistics. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Announces Expenditures 
for Public Works.—The Panamanian 
Government has published in some detail 
expenditures which have been made for 
necessary public works from October 
1941 to October 1942, inclusive. A fea- 
tured article on the subject appeared in 
La Estrella de Panama on December 4, 
showing that an aggregate of $5,583,000 
was spent on public works projects con- 
sidered of importance.. The total unan- 
nounced figure, it was pointed out, is 
somewhat larger. 

It was emphasized that of the total 
figure of $5,583,000 spent on public works 
since October 1941, the present adminis- 
tration accounted for an expenditure of 
almost $2,500,000. The remainder rep- 
resents additional expenditures on proj- 
ects left unfinished or barely initiated by 
the previous administration, as well as 
expenditures for maintenance. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Repairs and New Equipment for Rail- 
roads.—To improve rail service in Ruma- 
nia, the construction of 150 bridges was 
begun in 1942, according to Nazi press 
statements. 

Considerable work with respect to re- 
pairs and new equipment was also under- 
taken. In Bukovina 436 kilometers of 
railway lines were renailed and in Bes- 
sarabia repairs were made on 1,358 kil- 
ometers of line. Repairs on 1,458 loco- 
motives and 21,685 cars were completed 
in the workshops of the railways. 


Switzerland 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Luzury Tax Imposed on Limited List 
of Imports and Domestic Products.— 
“Luxury” sales taxes have been applied 
in Switzerland to a limited list of im- 
ported and domestic products, effective 
from October 31, 1942, by a decree of the 
Federal Council of October 13, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Recueil des Lois Fédérales 
of October 30, 1942, to remain in effect 
until 1949. The purpose of this levy is to 
provide revenue to cover amortization 
and interest charges on the borrowed 
sums spent by the Swiss Government for 
defense purposes and other such items.* 

Animals and Animal Products: Revised 
Import Restrictions.—Revised regula- 
tions covering the issuance of permits 
necessary for the importation of various 
animals and animal products into Switz- 
erland have been issued in decree No. 56 
of the Federal Council of October 13, 
1942, published in the Recueil des Lois 
Fédérales of October 15, and effective 
from October 20, 1942. 

The items affected include (for slaugh- 
ter or other purposes) horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, and hogs; also meat, lard, 
and sausage casings. Import permits, 
formerly issued by the Federal Veteri- 
nary Office, will now be issued by the 
Division of Agriculture of the Federal 
Department of Public Economy, with 
the agreement of the Division of Com- 
merce and, in the case of horses not for 
slaughter, with that of the appropriate 
military authorities. In the issuance of 
permits, the interests of domestic stock 
raising and production will be consid- 
ered, as well as the food requirements of 
the country. The present decree can- 
cels contrary provisions of earlier mea- 
sures, including import restrictions on 
the above products contained in the de- 
crees of April 27, 1934, April 7, 1936, and 
June 25, 1937. 

Consular Fees for Navigation Docu- 
mentation.—A new schedule of fees to 
be charged by Swiss consulates (and 
Legations handling consular duties) for 
the issuance and visa of various docu- 
ments applying to ships and their per- 
sonnel engaged in marine navigation, 
issued on October 8 1942, has been pub- 
lished in the Recueil des Lois Fédérales 
of October 15, and became effective No- 
vember 1, 1942. The new list supple- 
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ments earlier schedules of the same 
nature, 

Hallmarking Taxes on Unfinished 
Watch Cases Increased.—The taxes 
charged in Switzerland for hallmarking 
various classes of unfinished watch cases 
of silver, gold, or platinum have been in- 
creased by 0.05 franc per unit, by a de- 
cree of the Federal Council of October 
12, 1942, published in the Recueil des 
Lois Fédérales of October 15, and effec- 
tive from October 1, 1942. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rags: Export-License Tax Fixed.—An 
export-license tax of 2 percent ad valo- 
rem has been fixed on old rags exported 
from Tunisia to any destination, effec- 
tive from May 20, 1942, by an order of 
June 26, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of June 30, 1942. 

Products Necessary for Agriculture: 
Distribution Committee Organized—A 
Committee for Distribution of Products 
Necessary for Agriculture has been es- 
tablished in Tunisia, under the Direction 
of Economic Affairs, to locate and allot 
stocks of such products to farmers, by 
an order of June 19, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of June 27. 

Gasogenes: Specialized Office Cre- 
ated.—A Specialized Office of Gasogenes, 
under the Subcommittee for Agricultural 
Machinery, has been created in Tunisia, 
to study technical and commercial ques- 
tions regarding the construction, impor- 
tation, and mounting of gasogenes, by 
decision No. 15 M of June 13, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien, 
and effective on June 25. 

Jewelry, Clocks, and Watches: Trade 
Committee Formed.* 

Jewelry and Wares of Precious Metals: 
Hallmarking Regulations Revised and 
Codified.* 


Turkey 


_ Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olive Oil, Olive-Oil Foots, Valonia Ez- 
tract, Cotton Waste, Skins, and Oilseeds: 
Exportation Permitted Against Free Ex- 
change Without Compensation.—Olive 
oil, olive-oil foots, valonia extract, cotton 
waste, skins, and oilseeds may be ex- 
ported from Turkey under permit 
against free exchange, without compen- 
sation of specified imports, by circular 
No. 60 of the Turkish Ministry of Com- 
merce, according to the Board of Trade 
Journal, London, of November 7, 1942. 

Formerly these commodities could be 
exported only in compensation of speci- 
fied imports. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Blankets: Restriction Imposed on 
Manufacture and Supply—A Board of 
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Trade Order, dated November 13, forbids 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
to supply wool blankets other than na- 
tional-price-controlled blankets after 
December 1. It also prohibits, except 
under license, the manufacture of trav- 
eling rugs, “pram” rugs, and similar 
types of rugs after December 31, 1942. 
The supply of such rugs by manufactur- 
ers after March 1, 1943, is prohibited. It 
has been officially announced, however, 
that arrangements are being considered 
for the manufacture and supply of util- 
ity “pram” rugs. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Corn: Premiums Granted for Culti- 
vation.—To encourage the increased pro- 
duction of corn, premiums in the amount 
of 250,000 pesos are authorized by a 
Uruguayan decree of November 18, 1942, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 27. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Containers for Alcoholic Beverages: 
Capacity Limited to 1 Liter —Containers 
of alcoholic beverages, subject to the tax 
laws of September 30 and October 8 and 
17, 1941, may not hold more than 1 liter, 
according to the provisions of a decree 
of November 20, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 30, and effec- 
tive March 31, 1943. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 15, 1941, for announcement of the above- 
mentioned tax laws.] 





| Can Japs Get Cotton From 
| Java? 


The Japanese have announced 
that waste land in East Java 
around Malang and Batoe is to 
be utilized to grow cotton, as a pre- 
liminary to covering the entire 
Netherlands Indies with cotton 
fields. The Japs have difficulty in 
estimating the cotton-growing po- 
tentialities of the Indies, as appears 
from an announcement that a par- 
ticular district could produce some 
20,000 tons of cotton annually, 
while another survey estimated 
that its potential production was 
only 800 tons. 

The Japanese are probably con- 
fusing cotton and kapok produc- 
tion in their estimates—for 20,000 
tons was the annual yield of the 
kapok harvest. Experiments by 
the Dutch Government proved 
that the East Indies climate is none 
too good for cotton growing. The 
annual production, for that reason, 
never exceeded 1,200 tons, each, for 
Java and Sumatra. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


been employing two shifts most of this 
year. Goods manufactured in Colombia 
have gained in popularity in the domestic 
market. Some fabrics have been pur- 
chased in Brazil. 


Raw MATERIALS SCARCE IN FRANCE 


During a recent collection of rags to 
augment the meager supply of raw ma- 
terials for the textile industry in France, 
about 472 tons of such articles were 
turned in. According to the French 
press, clothes and household linens con- 
stituted 63 percent of the total; house- 
hold furnishings, 26 percent; and wool 
in various forms, 11 percent. 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Woolen mills are operating up to ca- 
pacity of available machinery, the export 
market disposing of any surplus. 

Cotton-textile mills have reduced their 
hours of operation, owing to low demand. 


Fine rayon yarns and mercerized yarns 
for hosiery are in strong demand. About 
1,000 metric tons of fine-quality carded 
cotton yarns are now produced annually. 

Dry-goods sales have increased, and 
the market is said to be well supplied. 


Cotton and Products 


DECLINE IN COLOMBIA’S PRODUCTION 


Cotton production in the Valle and 
Tolima Departments of Colombia may 
decline very sharply. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has advised growers not to 
plant cotton unless they have sufficient 
arsenate of calcium, which must be ap- 
plied at least five times to each crop in 
these regions. As most farmers are un- 
able to obtain any supplies, it is believed 
the cotton acreage will be drastically 
reduced. 

Two cotton factories now consuming 
domestic cotton will be compelled to im- 
port their raw material. 

Valle and Tolima cotton mills con- 
tinue operations at nearly pre-war levels, 
utilizing old stocks and also spun yarns 
now produced within the country. 

Since yarns are no longer readily ob- 
tainable from abroad, woolen mills, 
which are operating 24 hours a day, have 
shifted their purchases to Argentina and 
Brazil. 

The textile industry in general is con- 
cerned over the impossibility of securing 
spare parts for machinery, most of which 
was purchased from Europe. Shortage 
of dyes has narrowed the ordinarily pro- 
fuse array of colors. 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


Approximately 13,536,000 kilograms of 
cotton were received in Spain in October, 
bringing the total imports for the first 
10 months up to 60,816,815 kilograms. 
Unofficial reports estimate that 4,000,000 
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kilograms of cotton have been produced 
in Spain this year. 

Spinning mills continue operations on 
the basis of a 6-day week, and weavers 
are employed 4 days. Ready-made gar- 
ments are said to be in strong demand. 


Silk and Products 


PORTUGUESE IMPORTS INCREASED 


Rayon and silk yarn imported into 
Portugal during the first 6 months of 
1942, aggregated 410,322 kilograms, ac- 
cording to a British textile journal. This 
is an increase of almost 88,000 kilograms 
over the 322,541 kilograms received in 
the corresponding period last year. 


Synthetic Fibers 
NEW FAcTORY TO OPERATE IN HUNGARY 


A new factory in Hungary for the pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers was to be 
placed in operation in October. Reports 
in the European press claim that Hun- 
gary can now manufacture sufficient syn- 
thetic fibers for its own needs. The new 
plant is located in Nyergesujfalu on the 
Danube. 


Wool and Products 


LARGE CARRY-OVER IN TIBET 


Unable to dispose of its wool in the 
usual markets, Tibet had a carry-over 
last season, amounting to approximately 
65,000 maunds (1 maund=82% 
pounds). Conditions for the new season 
being equally unsatisfactory, limited ex- 
ports of wool may proportionately de- 
crease the importation of essential prod- 
ucts, including cloth and piece goods. 


Woot MARKET INACTIVE IN TURKEY 


The Turkish wool market remained in- 
active throughout September. Mohair 
sales dropped to 64 bales (90 to 100 kilo- 
grams per bale) in September, an ex- 
tremely low figure compared with the 
total of 191 bales sold in August and 357 
in July. 

Transportation’ difficulties account 
chiefly for the cecline, as producers find 
it difficult to ship to markets, or to con- 
tact buyers. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SISAL CULTIVATION IN HalITI 


Sisal cultivation continues its steady 
advance in Haiti, and is of particular 
value because it can be produced contin- 
uously throughout the year. 

Exports in October totaled 750,693 kilo- 
grams, more than double the 319,494 
kilograms shipped in the corresponding 
month a year ago. 

The ready market for this fiber has led 
to premature cutting, resulting in injury 
to the plants and a reduction in quality. 
However, this practice should be elimi- 
nated by the creation of a new grading 
system for siSal exports, and an execu- 
tive order which prohibits cutting before 
the plant has attained its proper growth. 
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Charcoal-Driven Trucks for 
Fighting China 


The China Transport Corpora- 
tion, which handles all nonmilitary 
passenger and freight traffic in 
Southwest China, has purchased 
500 charcoal burners and 200 gas 
cylinders to convert trucks from 
gasoline, press dispatches state. 

Charcoal, which is plentiful at 
low cost, is estimated to be only 
about 58 percent as efficient as gas- 
oline. The charcoal-driven trucks 
were ordered after a trial trip of 
260 miles on the Chungking- 
Kweiyang Highway, which took 4 
days at an average speed of about 
10 miles per hour. Ascending 
steep slopes, however, maximum 
speed was only 2 miles per hour. 








} 





* Forces. 








Wearing Apparel 
CANADIAN MILLS ACTIVE 


Clothing factories in Quebec remain 
busy and report sufficient stocks of 
fabrics to last until next spring. 

Thus far, the civilian trade in eastern 
Canada has not felt any curtailment of 
manufactured textiles, except for the 
withdrawal of silk hosiery and other silk 
manufactures. 

Rayon and knitting mills are very 
active. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


Stocks ADEQUATE IN SWITZERLAND 


Stocks of raw tobacco are in general 
considered satisfactory, it is reported by 
tobacco firms in the Canton of Aargau— 
considerable quantities of East Indian, 
Hahana, and other foreign tobacco being 
on hand. 





Changing Over to Brazil’s 
New Currency 


While Brazil’s new “cruzeiro” currency 
was scheduled to come into use at the 
beginning of November, very little of it 
has yet made its appearance, says the 
American Brazilian Association, though 
the Brazilian Government has been mak- 
ing payments with old notes bearing the 
word “cruzeiro” stamped across their 
face. It is likely that the new notes 
will come into circulation so gradually 
as to produce little or no inconvenience 
to the public. 


The worst inconvenience caused by the 
new measure is that arising from the 
fact that all machines, such as cash reg- 
isters, check protectors, calculating ma- 
chines, and the like have to be changed 
over to the new units. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, De- 
cember 21, 1942: 


Economic Mission to French North 
Africa. 


There have been a number of in- 
quiries with regard to the commercial 
possibilities in French North Africa, and 
especially the trade control aspects of 
doing business with that area subsequent 
to the successful operations of the Allied 
The following statement has 
been issued by the Office of War Jnfor- 
mation: 

The United States Government has sent 
an economic mission to French North Africa. 
The mission will assist Robert Murphy, Chief 
Civil Affairs Officer on the staff of Lt. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief 
of Allied Forces in French North Africa. 

Members of the mission will take part 
with the United States and United Kingdom 
representatives already on the scene in sur- 
veying: 1. French North African require- 
ments for non-military supplies from the 
United States and other United Nations 
sources. 2. Production and supply of ma- 
terials that may be made available from 
French North Africa for needs of the United 
States and other United Nations. 

Members of the mission are: Paul Culbert- 
son and Donald Hiss, State Department; 
Morris S. Rosenthal and Harold W. Starr, 
Board of Economic Warfare; Lloyd Cutler 
and Livingstone Short, Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration; Josiah DuBois, Treasury 
Department; Arnold A. Garthoff, Department 
of Agriculture. 

The size of shipments of non-military sup- 
plies both to and from French North Africa 
is limited by the military requirements for 
operations in this theater. 

According to the official information 
available to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, there has been no 
change as yet reported with regard to 
the export and import control regimes of 
these areas, or of the United States as 
far as either the Office of Exports is 
concerned or as far as the War Produc- 
tion Board is concerned in the operation 
of import control under General Imports 
Order M-63. 


No, 423—Current Export Bulletin No. 61. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin 61 covering the 
following items: 


I, Forms Approved by Bureau of the Budget. 


In line with the procedure whereby the 
Division of Statistical Standards of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget reviews all forms in use 
by Government Agencies, approval has been 
obtained for the following forms to the date 
named and the number given: 

1. “Application for Export License for Arti- 
cles and Materials (Other than Arms, Am- 
munition, and Implements of War, Tinplate 
Scrap, Helium, Gold and Narcotics),’”’ BEW 
119, without expiration of approval, Budget 
Bureau Number 31—R005-42. 

2. “Application for Export License for 
Bunker Fuel or Deck and/or Cabin and/or 
Engine Stores, or Medicines and/or Surgical 
Supplies.” BEW 151, until March 31, 1943, 
Budget Bureau Number 31-—R001-42. 


3. “Application for Freight Space,” BEW 
138, until March 31, 1943, Budget Bureau 
Number 31-—R002-42. 

Permission has been received from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to omit placing these 
numbers on the supply of forms already 
printed and not yet used up. 


II. General In Transit Licenses. 


Certain additions were made in the Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 10 
(page 75) to the list of commodities which 
may not be exported under General In 
Transit Licenses. Your attention is calied to 
the fact that the effective date for the above 
additions is November 17, 1942. Only ship- 
ments of these additional commodities which 
were imported into the United States sub- 
sequent to November 16, 1942 are affected. 


Ill. Destinations of Exportations Under Cer- 
tain General Licenses. 


The following changes are to be made in 
“Comprehensive Export Schedule” Number 
10: Page 94, column 2, paragraph c of 
“Photographic Film, Plates, and Paper” 
reading “* * * all destinations 1 through 
101.” is to be changed to read “* * * all 
destinations to which the Board of Economic 
Warfare has assigned general license num- 
bers listed in the current Comprehensive 
Export Schedule and Supplements thereto.” 

Page 106, column 2, number 2, entitled 
“Newspapers” reading “* * * destina- 
tions numbered 1 through 101, as set forth 
in the list of destinations pages 71 to 73 of 
this Schedule.” is to be changed to read 
“s * * all destinations to which the 
Board of Economic Warfare has assigned 
general license numbers listed in the current 
Comprehensive Schedule and Supplements 
Thereto.” 

Page 106, column 2, number 4, entitled 
“Publications not Devoted to Technical, 
Scientific or Professional Matter” reading 
“A fourth general license permits exporta- 
tion by publishers only of all publications 
to destinations 1 through 101, as set forth 
in list of destinations, pages 71 to 73, which 
do not require an Office of Censorship license 
* * ** is to be changed to read “A fourth 
general license permits exportation of all 
publications to all destinations to which the 
Board of Economic Warfare has assigned gen- 
eral license numbers listed in the current 
Comprehensive Schedule and Supplements 
thereto, which do not require an Office of 
Censorship license * * *.” 


IV. Shipping Priority Ratings. 


Effective immediately, the shipping prior- 
ity ratings for the commodities listed below 
are changed as indicated. See Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 10, Page 29. 





| Depart- | Shinping pri- 
|} ment of | ority rating 
ies Pade le Cone 
merce | 

No. 
ogg | 

unless | 
| otherwise Old 

indi- 
| cated) | 


— ee ee 


Commodity 





New 





Glass and glass products | 


5217.9| D | Cc 


Laminated glass manufac- 

tures, n. €. S_ : 
Rolled glass (include. stand- | 

ard and wire) 5218 dD Cc 
Rolled, cylinder, crown, and 

sheet glass - Ee ide ms) Bites 
Milk bottles 5220 vD Cc 
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V. Personal Baggage. 


The following changes are to be made in 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 10: 


On page 78, under “General License—Per- 
sonal Baggage,” paragraph a. ii. should read 
as follows: Personal Effects.—Includes cloth- 
ing, books, toilet articles, souvenirs, articles 
of personal adornment, personal firearms, 
hunting guns, etc., cameras and Similar 
articles. 

Under paragraph c, “Limitations on use,” 
add: e Personal firearms, hunting guns, etc., 
shall be restricted to three guns per person. 


VII. General License Changes. 
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VI. Ship Stores, Supplies, Equipment, and 
Bunker Fuel. 


Until further notice, individual license ap- 
plication must be submitted for exports of 
ship stores, supplies, equipment, and bunker 
fuel for departing vessels of the registry of 
Egypt and Eire. 

Paragraph A. d., section 4, page 119 of Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule Number 
10 is amended to read as follows: “(d) of 
registry of countries numbered 1 to 3, 5, 6, 
8 to 58, 60 to 67, 71 to 81, 88, 89, 91, or 99, 
or of the Netherlands, Norway or Poland, 
Provided that the destination of vessels in 
this classification shall be one of these num- 
bered countries.” 








of Commerce General License 
Commodity No.(Schedule "TOUP | Effective date 
B unless 2 eee eee of change 
otherwise in- 
| dicated) | Old | New | 
Aircraft-parts, equipment and accessories: 
a equipment used for the direction and navigation of 9190.05 | C 47 | Immediately., 
craft. 
Radio transmitting and receiving sets, aircraft 7948.07 | € } 47 | Do. 
- — transmitting and receiving set parts, aircraft 7948.08 | C 47 | Do. 
rus. “4 | | 
Tooth brushes (specify materials of which handles or backs are 9822 re ae | Dee, 25 
com ). | 
Toilet brushes, other than tooth brushes (specify materials of which 9824 eho e «| Do 
handles or backs are composed). 
Electrical machinery and apparatus: t | 
Radio mica condensers, or capacitors, all kinds } 7079.01; C 47 | Immediately. 
Radio receiving set accessories, other 7081.98 | C 47 Do. 
Radio receiving set components, n. e. S 7079. 98 Cc 47 Do. 
Radio receiving sets, complete Hv 777.05| C | 17 Do. 
Radio receiving sets, other containing mica (include all combina- | 7077.98 | C 47 Do. 
tion radio phonographs whether or not provided with recording 
equipment). 
Radio transmitting sets, tubes and parts _- { — ~ } Cc 47 | Do. 
Radio trimmers___-._---_--_--- shan 7079. 01 Cc 47 Do. 
Radio tubes or valves for receiving sets { a = \ Cc | 7 Do. 
Radio tube ridges and spacers. _._..._. K Leaky - \ c 47 Do. 
TE NEP 7080 Cc 47 Do. 
Compasses, if with mica dial or mica covered 7079. 03 Cc 47 Po. 
Radio direction finders____________- Sie 7081. 05 Cc 47 Do. 
Lamps and illuminating devices, nonelectric: | 
eS eS a } 9792 a: 2¢ © Dec. 25. 
Gasoline pressure lamps, lanterns and parts 9793 a 47 Do. 
—~ ‘sa except electric (include kerosene, gas, and acetylene | 9794 K Cc Do. 
amps). i | | 
Lighting devices, other, except glass, and parts, n. e. s 9799 x ias6 Do 
GE te. CE ET ie | 9800 kK | c Do. 
Office supplies, miscellaneous: | | 
Pencils, mechanical, of plastic materials (cellulose acetate, nitro- | 9301 : At we Do. 
cellulose and synthetic resins). 
Pencils, mechanical, of other materials, n. e. s | 9302 ee Do. 
Pencils, not mechanical, of black lead_______- 9304. 1 eo Do 
Pencils, not mechanical, other, n. e.s___- te ae Do 
Pen points, metallic (report gold in 6997)... -- 9315 SOP Px Do. 
Fountain and stvlographic pens of plastic materials (cellulose 9300 ce 4 Do. 
acetate, nitrocellulose apd synthetic resins). | 
Fountain and stylographic pens, other, n. e. s. 9310 a | Do. 
Photographic and projection goods: | 
Motion-picture cameras, standard ga. (35 mm.) 9000 ee 47 | Immediately 
Motion-picture cameras. substandard ga. (16 mm.) 9001.3 | C 47 | 0. 
Motion-picture projectors, standard ga. (35 mm.) a 9007 | Cc 47 Do. 
Motion-picture projectors, substandard ga. (16 mm.), sound | 9008.4 | C 17 Do 
Motion-picture sound-recording equipment mp i Cc 47 | Do. 
Motion-picture sound-reproducing equipment | 9011 . 47 Do. 
Vegetables and preparations: | 
Sauerkraut, canned _-------------- r 1249 -_ Fe Do. 
Canned Rs4. ¥ ichinee | 1241 i oe ae Do 
Canned peas | 1244 K Cc Do 
Fruit juices: — = > } 
Orange juice _ er 177 K Cc | Do 
FE 1772 K Cc Do 
Grapefruit juice 1775 K Cc Do 
Seeds except oilseed: 
Alfalfa seed _ -_---- 2401 K Cc Do 
Carrot seed _ _- 2468. 5 K S Do. 
Orchard grass 2419 K Cc Do 
Meadow fescue 2419 K © Do 
Alsyke clover 2405 K Cc Do 
Onion seed 2468. 9 K Cc Do 


} 


Department 














Shipments of the above commodities, which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit 
to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the pre- 


vious general license provisions. 





In Rio de Janeiro’s real-estate market, 
the transfers during the first half of the 
present year were almost exactly double 
in value those during the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


Chile’s governmental Corporacién de 
Fomento has recently provided funds to 
enlarge a factory that makes cotton tex- 
tiles impregnated with celluloid, useful 
in the manufacture of shoes. 
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No. 20—Import Control of Balsa Wood 
Tightened (Supplemental General 
Import Order M-63-f). 


The War Production Board has issued 
Supplemental General Imports Order 
M-63-f which cancels the exemption 
from the requirement of a letter of au- 
thorization for importation, heretofore 
applying on balsa wood, in logs (Schedule 
A No. 4029.1) or in sawed boards, planks, 
deals and sawed timber (Schedule A No, 
4118.0), wherever produced, when under’ 
any contract or other arrangement made 
prior to June 10, 1942, except where on 
December 8, 1942, the material was in 
transit to a point within the continental 
United States. Consequently, except for 
the specified goods in transit on Decem- 
ber 8, 1942, it will be necessary hereafter 
to file with the War Production Board 
(Reference M-63, Washington, D. C., 
Form PD 222-C in duplicate for all im- 
portation of the above material. “In 
transit” is defined in M-63 as material 
which is either afloat or for which an on- 
board ocean bill of lading has been 
issued. 

It is provided further, however, that 
any such material the importation of 
which was contracted for under contract 
made prior to and in existence on June 
10, 1942, which on December 8, 1942, 
had been sawed into boards or planks, 
dried to the extent customarily required 
before ocean shipment, and bundled pre- 
paratory to ocean shipment to the conti- 
nental United States, and which upon 
regrading after December 8, 1942, is cer- 
tified by an authorized representative of 
the Board of Economic Warfare not to 
include any wood of aero grade, may be 
imported without the written authoriza- 
tion and hence does not require an ap- 
plication for importation. 

Aero grade wood is defined as wood 
weighing less than 9 pounds per cubic 
foot and conforming to the following 
grading rules: 

1. Width-random, minimum 3 inches, av- 
erage 5 inches or over. 

2. Length-random, minimum 4 feet, aver- 
age 6 feet or over. 

3. Thickness—2 inches, 3 inches, or 4 
inches. 

4. Scattered pinworm holes admitted, pro- 
vided the concentration in any single square 
foot of surface shall not exceed 10. 

5. Only one knot or hole under 2 inches in 
diameter is admitted for each full 6 feet of 
length of any piece. 

6. There is no limitation on sound burls, 
birdeyes, or twig specks 

7. Surface pith and pith grooves on faces 
and on edges shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate \42 of the length of the piece. 

8. Enclosed pith, if evidenced by its pres- 
ence in the cross-sectional area of either end 
of the piece, will not be admitted. 

9. The aggregate length of all splits or 
checks shall not exceed '42 of the length of 
the piece. 

10. Stain, including that in sound water 
heart, shall be admitted. 

11. Dote, decay, or rot in any degree or 
stage shall not be admitted. 

12. Wane shall not be admitted. Each 
piece must be full square-edged. 


The above supplemental order was is- 
sued for the purpose of cutting off 
further shipments of balsa wood which 
were not covered by a letter of authori- 
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zation, since arrangements for control 
of supplies of this material have now 
been completed. 


No. 21—Several Additional List III Prod- 
ucts Now Require Letter of Author- 
ization for Imports from Neighboring 
Countries (Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-63-a, as Amended 
December 14, 1942). 


Under Supplemental General Imports 
Order M-63-—a, as amended December 14, 
1942, and effective on that date, the fol- 
lowing additional List III products now 
require a letter of authorization and an 
application must be filed on Form PD- 
222--c, in duplicate, with the War Produc- 
tion Board (Reference M-63), for im- 
portation into the continental United 
States overland, by air, or by inland 
waterway from Canada, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, or El Salvador: 


Material 


Oanery | COs. csends 
Chicle, crude and re- 


fine 2131.0 
d or advanced___ 12180:3 
edible and 


Schedule A number 
2452.0 


Molasses, 
A aes 

Oil cake and oil-cake 
meal, made of cot- 
tonseed, peanut, 
hempseed and others 
(except coconut or 
copra, soybean, and 
linseed ) { 


163. 48-1640. 0, inc. 


1114.0 

SPte--Sasee~= 1119. 6 —1119. 9, inc. 

No. 22—Revision of General Imports 
Order M-63 Issued on December 17, 
to Become Effective December 28, 
1942. 


The War Production Board has re- 
issued General Imports Order M-63 as 
of December 17, 1942, embodying various 
revisions and changes of the text as pre- 
viously published, and intended to 
tighten import control of strategic ma- 
terials. The revised order becomes 
effective December 28, 1942. 


The revised order eliminates the ex- 
emption in favor of importations of list 
I and II materials under existing con- 
tracts. Previously, shipments on con- 
tracts which were already in existence 
on the date of inclusion of a commodity 
on list I or II were permitted without 
specific WPB authorization. Under the 
terms of the revised order, no person 
may import, without specific WPB au- 
thorization, any commodity listed in the 
order. Previously, this restriction ap- 
plied only to list III materials (whether 
or not covered by a prior contract). 


The restrictions on processing or dis- 
posal of list I materials, once imported, 
are not changed by the revised order. 
List II or III materials, once imported, 
may be sold or processed without re- 
striction by M-63. These materials, 
however, are subject to any applicable 
provisions of other WPB restrictive or- 
ders and regulations. 


Lists II and ITI (restrictions thereon) 
are now the same, except that certain 
materials on list III are provided entry 
free of import restrictions, overland, by 
air, or inland waterway from Canada, 
Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador 
under the provisions of M-63-a, as 
amended. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Other changes made by the revised 
order are as follows: 


1. All of the various exemptions to au- 
thorization requirements are now grouped 
under one heading, including the exemption 
for small gifts and small shipments formerly 
contained in Supplementary Order M-63—d. 
The latter order is being revoked, effective 
December 28. 

2. The former requirement for the report- 
ing of existing contracts is removed inasmuch 
as old contracts under the revised order will 
no longer be important. 

8. The materials on list III have been re- 
arranged in alphabetical order. 


No additions or changes of substance 
are made in any of the lists of materials. 

Officials of the Division of Stockpiling 
and Transportation explain that the 
original provision of M-63 containing 
the “existing contract” exemption was 
believed necessary in order to avoid pos- 
sible interruption in the flow of strategic 
materials to the United States. Gen- 
erally speaking, materials on list I or 
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II are necessary in the war program, 
while list III contains less essential 
items. 

The administration of the exemption 
provision proved troublesome because of 
the difficulty of determining the validity 
of exemption claims made by importers. 
Furthermore, it has been found that 
existing contracts, even for highly im- 
portant strategic materials, interfere in 
many cases with Government purchas- 
ing programs. 

It is expected that the revised order 
will increase the effectiveness of Govern- 
ment purchasing programs, and thus 
tend to increase the flow of strategic 
materials into the United States. Im- 
ports of materials which are now coming 
into the country under existing contracts 
will not be stopped if they do not inter- 
fere with the public purchasing pro- 
grams. In such cases, written authori- 
zation to import will be issued by the 
Director General for Operations. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of December 
1, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
January 4, 1943. 


Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
SN See No. 20—Entire class. 
R&C Relalpago____._--- Do. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





es and eam, | Date of 
Tentocnatk | Class number and com 


: | publica- 
modity |” tion 





1942 

O Zoo Fantastico | No. 49—Gamesandtoys | Nov. 27 
Brinquedos Mel- | of all kinds. 
horamentos. 

|” a No. 48—Articles in the | Do. 

class. } 

Colombo-.--...-...-- | No. 50—Ivory, bone,and | 

| wooden objects. 
| No. 17—Office ornamen- 
tal objects. 

No. 15—Glass and por- 
celain ware. | 

No. 14—Glassware. 

No. 13— Jewelry—Pre- 
cious and semi-pre- 
cious metal objects. 

No. 12—Household hard- 


Nov. 30 


ware. 

No. 11—Cutlery. 

No. 8—Clocks 
watches. 

No. 44—Cigarettes, ci- Do 
gars, tobacco, snuff, 
cigarette holders and | 
cigarette cases. 

No. 48—Articles in the | Do. 
class. | 

Sunset. ___- _| No. 46 — Candles, Do. 
matches, soap, starch, 
bluing and other 
powder, liquid, solid 
or paste preparation 
for laundry. 

No. 48—Articles in the 
class. 

..do sie ‘ oe eon Do. 

No. 46 — Candles, 
matches, soap, starch, 
bluing and other pow- 
der, liquid, solid or 
paste preparation for 
laundry. 

No. 10—Dental plaster Do. 

No. 8—Filter for lubri- Do. 
cating oils. 

No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal preparation. 

No. 38—Stationery in Do. 
general. 

No. 2— Disinfectants. Dx 

No. 38—Articles in the Do 
class. 

Nassau__. No. 36—Hats, shoes,| Do. 

: men’s clothing, haber- 

dashery, ete. i 

No. 41—Chocolate can-| Do. 
dies, sweets, cakes, 
jellies, cookies, crystal- 
lized fruits, etc. 

No. 41— Various fish pre- | 
serves. 

No. 12—Screw-nuts Do. 

| No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal preparation. | 
i 


and 


Rangers 


Aloma.-.- 


Seah. .....ss0aee 


Nu-Cal 
“Columbos”’ 
Pee... ickideude 


Papyrus 


Creopastan 
Opera 


Merci 


Cooper Dec. 3 


Engelsman’s_ - 
Agermol 


Avantox _- 


FOREIGN 
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| Date of 


1 Clas mber com- : 
'rade-mark lass number and co publica- 
modity ; 
, tion 
| 
| 1942 
Ideal No. 41—Sweet preserves, | Dec. 3 
jams and jellies (mar- 
malades, guava, peach, 
pear, fig, orange and 
other fruit jams), in 
cans, glasses, boxes, 
cases, packages, and 
iny other packages. 
Cytoblastol Labo- | No, 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
ratorio Beltrand cal, preparation. 
Ltda. 





Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 


in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. 


Op- 


position must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





. Date of 
~_ Class number and 
l'rade-mark product —- 
| 1942 
Celastic.-. No. 12—Caoutchoue, | Dec. 1 
| guttapercha, cork. 
Celastic_-_-. No. 15—Tanned skins Do 
and hides, silks, wools, | 
| horsehair. | 
Tri-Rad_............| No. 19—Oils and greases Do 
for lubricating and for 
| painting. 
a .-| No. 2i—Plain soap and Do 
| preparations for wash- 
|} ing and cleaning. 
Niles, Universal....| No. 36—Machines and Do 
| vehicles. 
Lifebuoy, Arco- | No. 57—Perfumed prod- Do 
dent, Cli-Ni-Dol, ucts and toiletries. 
Cli-Ni-Kol. 
White Rock (Roca | No. 68—Nonalcoholic Do 
Blanca) Marabu. beverages, ice creams 
and ice. 
Albuformo, Albu- | No. 75—Chemical and Do 
tan, Pambu- pharmaceutical prod- 
formo, Bismo- net 
formo, Tribi- 
tan, Entebitan, 


Quintonine, 
Evicyl, Orotan, 
Legnesia, Cau- 
china, Ergobron 
Donin, Neofilina 
Donin, Kerasal, 
Fl Monje Negro, 
Etiqueta, Papa- 
tropin Silbe, i 

vasol, Cooper 
Products, Ipral, 
Becomplina La 
bomed, Becigon 
Labomed, Be- 
cipan Labomed, 
Behepan La- 
bomed, Malte- 
vit Labomed, 
Scott, Vi-Litron, 
Clinidol, Cli 
Ni-Kol, Aptum, 
Gestyl, Doca, 
Normogastrol, 
Collico. 


a 





Japs Use Celluloid 





Bilhar e Snooker, 
Columbus., Da 
mais alta precisao. 

Necrox_- 


JS ee a 


--| No. 3 


do__ 

No. 49—Billiards and 
snookers, billiard-cues, 
balls and scorer-square 

for same use. 

A pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation. 

No. 37—Shirts, vests, 
chemisettes, drawers, 
men-shorts, Pajamas, 
lingeries, cuffs, bras- 
sieres, “soutiens,”’ 
pants, women’s slips. | 


for Water Pipes? 


All water pipes used in the future in 
Osaka, Japan, will be made of “cellu- 
loid,” the Axis press states. It is claimed 
that all disadvantageous characteristics 
of celluloid, including the odor, have been 
removed and that the life of the pipes 
will be approximately 20 years. 
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Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub. 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte. 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 





Date of 


lrade-mark Product publica- 
| tion 
1942 
F.U. B. O Textiles, ready-to-wears, | Nov. 30 
dry goods, etc. to Dee, 
} oo. 
Naftol Bruckner Drug-store and chemical Do. 
| products. 
Pa-In, Papel In- | Paper, stationery, books Do. 
dustrializado. 
Hamilton | Electrical goods (except Do. 
radios and accesso- 
| ries), musical articles, 
| etc, 
Commodore Musical goods..........- Do. 











Bermuda’s Bulb Shipments 


Bermuda’s principal export, lily bulbs, 
had a very successful year. During the 
export season, July-September 1942, 
3,744 cases of Easter lily bulbs were ex- 
ported, an increase of 43.5 percent over 
the 2,633 cases shipped in 1941. 

As prices averaged some 50 percent 
above last year’s, the 1942 monetary re- 
turn to Bermuda was approximately 
double that of the 1941 crop. 

Bulbs other than lily were exported 
to the amount of 354 cases—only 12.8 
percent above the 314 shipped in 1941. 

In view of the loss of the Japanese 
source of lilies, Bermuda’s growers, un- 
able to meet the demand this year, are 
planning to increase planting by 50 per- 
cent for the 1943 season. 





A Colombian-Argentine Chamber of 
Commerce has been established, with 
offices in Bogota and in Buenos Aires, 
says the Colombian Economic Monthly. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note; The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
December 12, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The December 12 
issue contains these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE SARA DELANO 
ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


CONTINUED RESISTANCE OF AL- 
BANIA TO ITALIAN OCCUPATION: 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
NEAR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 


LEND-LEASE AID TO ETHIOPIA. 


EMERGENCY ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR POLITICAL DEFENSE. 


GIFT OF THE KING OF EGYPT TO 
AMERICAN FORCES IN EGYPT. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF CUBA. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROCLAMATION 
OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
ARGENTINA. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT WITH HAITI. 


Other Publications 


THE POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES TOWARD THE NEUTRALS, 
1917-1918. Thomas A. Bailey. 1942. 
520 pp. Price, $3.50. Primarily a study 
of policy, giving consideration to both 
diplomacy and public opinion. Subjects 


discussed include the transition from. 


neutrality to belligerency; the begin- 
nings of a policy toward the neutrals; 
the establishment of export and import 
control; the rationing agreements with 
Norway and Switzerland; rationing and 
tonnage negotiations with Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and Spain; the 
United States and the Latin American 
neutrals; bunker control and blacklists; 
problems involving freedom of the seas; 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


problems of international law and neu- 
tral treaty rights,and soon. Tables and 
maps are included. 

Available from: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 


GREENLAND. Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son. 1942. 338 pp. Illus. Price, $3.50. 
Describes the physical aspects of the 
island—its position, topography, climate, 
vegetation, and animal life. Discusses 
the discovery and early settlement of 
that country and its colonization by the 
British and the Norwegians. Treats 
fully the history of Greenland, with sec- 
tions covering the customs and develop- 
ment of the country. Concludes with a 
section on the new position of the island 
in North America’s defense, stressing its 
strategic importance in world affairs 
since it was taken under the protection 
of the United States. 

Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 14 W. 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 

ANNUAL ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
LATIN AMERICA—1941. PARTI. Pan 
American Union. 1942. 126 pp. Price, 
30 cents. This survey will be published 
in three parts, each of which will be a 
combined issue covering 3 months’ pub- 
lication of “Commercial Pan America.” 
Part I covers the months April, May, 
and June, 1942, and includes information 
on Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, and Cuba. 

Available from: Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE IN- 
TERWAR PERIOD: INTERNATIONAL 
PROPOSALS AND NATIONAL POLI- 
CIES. League of Nations. 1942. 164 
pp. Price, $1.75. Compares commercial 
policies pursued in the interwar period 
with the recommendations made or the 
action agreed upon by conferences and 
other international authorities. Ana- 
lyzes the reasons for the success or fail- 
ure of various policies and programs and 
reasons for the frequent discrepancy be- 
tween the avowed intentions and the ac- 
tions of almost all Governments in regard 
to the central issues of policy. Summa- 
rizes experiences of the last 20 years 
which may be of value for the future. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MEXICAN OIL. Harlow S. Person. 
1942. 83 pp. Price, $1.50. Tells the 
story behind the agreement reached be- 
tween the United States and Mexican 
Governments for indemnifying Ameri- 
can owners of expropriated oil wells. 
Explains differences in property-law 
concepts between Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Presents a helpful history of 
Mexico’s political and economic develop- 
ment, with special emphasis on its oil 
problem, and a reference to cultural fac- 
tors which must be taken into full ac- 
count in the handling of international 
disputes with all Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33d Street, New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN DEVELOP- 
MENTS. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1942. 10 pp. Report of 
the Canada-United States Committee 
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Cromwell A. Riches.—Born in Port- 
land, Oreg., November 26, 1903. A. B., 
Reed College, 1925; A. M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1926; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1933. Carnegie Fellow in Inter- 
national Law, 1936-37. Author of “The 


_Unanimity Rule and the League of Na- 


tions” (1933), “Majority Rule in Inter- 
national Organization” (1940). Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Science, 
Goucher College, until December 1941. 
Joined the staff of the British Empire 
Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, January 1942. 





Exhibitions and 


Conferences in Uruguay 


A series of exhibitions, fairs, exposi- 
tions, and international conferences has 
been scheduled by Uruguay for 1943. 
The events are classified into four 
groups: pastoral and agricultural; in- 
dustrial; fine arts and cultural activi- 
ties; and education. 

A number of events are listed. The 
Asociaci6n Rural del Uruguay has 
planned a series of exhibitions for the 
coming year, the first of which will be 
held in Montevideo in May. It will deal 
with various branches of agriculture and 
livestock raising and will also have ex- 
hibits on nutrition, rural construction, 
and rural literature. This is considered 
the most important exhibition of its 
kind in the country. 

Livestock fairs are scheduled through- 
out the year. A special exposition for 
sheep and wool will be held in Monte- 
video in December 1943, and fairs ex- 
hibiting livestock and agricultural prod- 
ucts will take place in a number of towns 
and Provinces. Poultry, bees, and citrus 
fruits will be shown at some of these 
fairs in addition to other agricultural 
products. 

The Camara de Industrias will have 
an exhibition of products of Uruguayan 
industry at the expositions of the Aso- 
ciacién Rural del Uruguay. 

The Alianza Cultural Uruguay—Estados 
Unidos de America will hold a series of 
conferences in 1943, but no dates have 
yet been fixed. 

The National Commission of Fine Arts 
plans to exhibit the works of national 
painters during the coming year. 

Several conferences will be held by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Social 
Welfare, among which will be two meet- 
ings devoted to North American affairs. 





maintained by the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Available from: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
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